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.. Service. . 


Ww" are you doing? Does it pay? are two questions we are often 
asked. Our reply to the first is that we are serving handicapped 
humanity. To the second question we reply that in a financial sense 
there is no profit. Yet it pays big—to humanity, to the race. Our 
gain comes in the exaltation and in the spurring stimulus generated by 
letters like the following: 

(From a lady who learned lip-reading at the age of seventy: ) 

“*After looking over my check-book again, I have decided to’ send 
$50.00 for a life membership. The more I think of it, the more I 
feel as if I must. I hope the life of THe Votra Review will be long. 
It certainly is fine and helpful. If I were not so deaf, | would not so 
fully appreciate its good.”’ 

(From a mother in France who needed a teacher who spoke Eng- 
lish and French: ) 

“*T appreciate very much your thoughtfulness for my (deaf) boy’s 
welfare. You were so helpful in finding a teacher for him.’’ 

















(From the mother of a deaf boy: ) 

“*Enclosed find check for $50. 00 and application for life-membership 
in the name of our boy. We appreciate so much the kind interest 
you took in our plans for our little son, and we deeply appreciate the 
work you are doing in your Volta Bureau and through your magazine.”’ 

(From a mother of hearing children: ) 

**T should like to express my appreciation of your policy (bettering 
the educational welfare of deaf children) by making myself a life 
member of the American Association, for which I enclose my check 


for $50.00. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 








Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 





Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 




















seemmemenemnes 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pricer 


$1.75 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Authorized to 7 age School Course and award 
. School Diploma. 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 
Normal Graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Miss ANNETTA GILMAN, Assistant Teacher 
Normal Graduate of the Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
Private Instruction: Practice Classes: Lectures 


1005 Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





PASADENA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Etta CasgE, Principal, 
512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 


Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue 











Miss ELIzABETH BRAND, Principal 


Small Classes | 


St. Louis, Mo. | 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing | 


Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 
This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 


has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 


| 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 





| 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 
Washington School of Reading 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hi 


Miss Mary D. Suter N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NorTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LAP READIN 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss ELIZABETH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. 


26 N St. 

















Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss LovisE Now.in. Miss JANIE KINNIER, A.B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
ng OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


HE Second Annual Convention of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
was held in St. Louis, June 23, 24, and 25, 1919. The first session began 


sedi Monday morning, June 23, Dr. Max’A. Goldstein presiding. 

—< Dr. Goldstein: I have the honor, ladies and gentlemen, to call to order for 

j official business and for other activities, the second annual meeting of the 

W. Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, the organization convention of which 
took place in this city last year about this time. 

ING It is a special privilege, and one coupled with quite a bit of sentiment on my 


part, that the welcome accorded you to the City of St. Louis is to be given by 
the mayor of our city, who is largely responsible for the fact that the foundation 
- stone of the new building of the Central Institute for the Deaf was properly 
plumbed and laid, for he did it himself. I hope he will feel some gratification in 
the progress that has been made by this child of St. Louis, and that he can follow 
with us the deliberations which are going on in this convention today, tomorrow, 
nail and Wednesday. 

; I have the honor to introduce the Hon. Mr. Kiel, mayor of St. Louis. 


Mayor Kiel: Ladies and gentlemen of the convention: I assure you that I am 
a glad to be here with you on an occasion of this kind. When you devote your 
il time and attention to a matter that will benefit some one and help him along and 
g make his condition in life better, you are doing a lot of good. 

The corner-stone of the new building of the Central Institute for the Deaf 
was laid by the chief executive of St. Louis and he took pride in the work. It 
meant a bigger institution and a better institution, and it has proven what can be 
done for the afflicted. It has done so much good for those in need of that kind 
of training; and I assure you again that I am glad to be here with you, to welcome 
l you visitors to St. Louis. 

St. Louis is wonderful. I hope you will avail yourselves of its beauties. 








“ I hope the convention will not take up all of your time, and that you will devote 
a little time to recreation and entertainment. I hope your committee will show 

LL you the good things in St. Louis. 

= Your convention is being held across the street from the biggest park in 

St. Louis, covering an area of 1,400 acres, where practically everything can be 

aring found that will interest the young boy and girl and men and women looking for 

B. physical development. There are the tennis courts and the golf links, the Art 


Museum and the Zoo, etc. 

St. Louis is making rapid strides, so far as music is concerned. We have 
been enjoying the municipal opera at the open-air theater. You must not fail to 
aa see it. It is the greatest movement for the study of music ever known. Rain 
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prevented several performances during last week, when “Robin Hood” was pre- 
sented. On account of the rain, everybody did not see it, | am sorry to say. I 
am not well enough acquainted with the “Weather Man” to know what kind of 
weather he will give us this week, but I know he will give us some better weather 
when we have so many young and beautiful women in St. Louis, women inclined 
to do the good things you are doing, and I hope the sunshine will continue until 
your convention closes, so that you may see the things you wish to see. 

Do not overlook the opera. It is worth seeing. It is a new thing in St. 
Louis and we want to see it a success,*not from a financial standpoint, for it won’t 
be, but from a patronage standpoint. We want all the people of St. Louis to go 
there. Seats are anywhere from nothing to a dollar. 

My mission here this morning is to make you feel welcome to St. Louis, and 
I will impress that upon you. I want you to appreciate that we like to have you 
come here. I also believe that your interchange of thoughts and ideas in this 
work will be beneficial to you all. When people get together and exchange views 
and tell each other the things they know toward the betterment of mankind, they 
get better results. 

I feel kindly towards the work you are going to take up, especially when 
we stop to think what the affliction, deafness, means; what an awful thing it is 
to be deaf or to be blind. The manner in which you are taking up educating the 
deaf will accomplish success with those afflicted. It is a good work for the 
community. 

We know what war is. The Peace Treaty will probably be signed shortly. 
Our boys and men will come home again and be contented to stay here. We have 
a lot to look forward to. St. Louis came to the front and was the first over the 
top in all war activities. We are proud of our record and have received quite a 
bit of publicity. 

We are glad to have you here to learn what a good city we have. It is not the 
largest city, but the best. Have a good time and go away favorably impressed, 
and when you get back to your home town, sing our praises a little bit. Thank you. 


Dr. Goldstein : It is quite encouraging to have the mayor of St. Louis show this 
spirit of good will. I feel that Mayor Kiel is heartily interested in the work in 
which we are engaged, and it is an inspiration to work harder. Even if he is the 
advance agent of education in good music and the municipal opera, he shows how 
much he is interested in every new ramification of the city’s activities. I want 
to assure our mayor that as good citizens our whole convention will attend the 
opera tomorrow evening. 

We have an unusually long program and I am almost staggered by the possi- 
bility of having all of our twenty-five papers, and discussions which necessarily 
follow, take place in the short space of six sessions. I believe it would be wise if 
some motion were made to limit the time of the reading of papers and discussions. 

Miss Julia M. Connery: I move that all papers be limited to fifteen minutes 
and discussions to ten minutes. (This motion was seconded and unanimously 
accepted. ) 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DR. M. A. GOLDSTEIN 


The origin of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates is an humble, 
though interesting, bit of educational history. At the close of the summer session 
of 1917, at the Central Institute for the Deaf, a number of graduates and post- 
graduates of our teachers’ training classes suggested the formation of an alumni 
society to weld into a closer union the working strength and the personal element 
which had been developed since the establishment of these classes at the Central 
Institute. In the informal discussion preceding this organization it was found 
that the plan and scope of work projected for this alumni society was of more 
formidable proportions than such a limited organization could expect to success- 
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fully carry out. The idea was then suggested that the constitution and by-laws 
be framed along broader lines to meet the requirements of a national society, in 
which could be included all of the educational influences and interests contributory 
to the progress and advancement of pure oralism in its every phase and angle. 

The name, “Progressive Oral Advocates,” was chosen after much delibera- 
tion. “Progressive,” as it represents ideas and the modern application of energy ; 
“Oral,” as it indicates the fundamental principles for which this organization 
stands and as it clearly defines the character of the work that may emanate there ; 
“Advocates,” a comprehensive word, including in its broad scope the members of 
the teaching and medical profession, psychologists, social-service workers, the 
parents and friends of the defective child, and all other earnestly inclined men 
and women who by co-operation in a large organization with a definite purpose 
may be found throughout the land to add their energy and influence in the up- 
building of the splendid cause for which the Society of Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates stands. 

The organization meeting of this society, held in St. Louis in June, 1918, 
exceeded even our fondest expectations. The interest with which this call for 
organization was made by the best teachers throughout the land, the numerical 
strength with which the first meeting was attended, the uniformly high scientific 
quality of the papers and demonstrations presented at the meeting, and the 
favorable comments of every delegate and member attending this first meeting 
bespeaks for this organization strength, success, influence, and accomplishment. 


The Lessons of the War. 


When the American nation became involved in the ramifications and 
numerous problems of the World’s War, it soon became evident that the phase 
of special education and special science which formed so intimate a part of the 
work of this organization would be called upon for a practical demonstration and 
for a utilitarian application of principles. Last week I attended the Seventieth 
Annual Convention of the American Medical Association, where the medical 
and surgical aspects of the war were discussed in their many phases. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the most important developments in the medical 
sciences had been made in preventive medicine, sanitation, and reconstruction. 
In preventive medicine was included the tremendous problems of coping with 
tuberculosis, the management of epidemics, the morale and strict military regula- 
tions to protect soldiers against the spread of sexual diseases, the investigation 
of the etiology of the awful epidemic of “flu” that swept the nation from coast to 
coast and from one army corps to another—vital questions which will engage 
the energies and resources of the medical profession for many decades to come. 

Reconstruction, as it applies to war issues, has proven to be one of the most 
important phases. of practical service to every soldier in the field. The unusual 
character of modern warfare—trenches, high explosives, gas bombs, hand 
grenades, and close-range combat—have produced a tremendous preponderance 
of wounds in the head. Head wounds, injuries, and mutilations of the face, 
detonations of heav: artillery, and its subsequent deafness, gas-bomb explosions 
and ensuing blindness—all call for the greatest tax on skill and resource of the 
surgeon. But it requires more than the surgeon’s skill to reconstruct the crippled 
soldier. You, as experienced workers among the deaf and those defective in 
speech, have been called on for an important contribution of your work in the 
rehabilitation and re-education of the injured soldier. With its usual far- 
sightedness, our Government demonstrated its preparedness as well as in every 
other field. Shell-shock and shell concussion caused numerous cases of deafness. 
Explosives and close-range fighting, with subsequent mutilation of lips, cheeks, 
mouth, nose, jaws, and neck, necessitated, after convalescence, re-educational 
measures by which the functioning machinery of speech, of hearing, of sight, 
could be readjusted or rehabilitated. 
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A comparatively small group of experienced teachers quietly and effectively 
carried out their practical work in re-education by lip-reading and corrective 
speech at the U. S. A. General Hospital Number 11, at Cape May, and the 
enthusiasm and interest with which the members of the American Otological 
Society, in annual convention at Atlantic City last week, appreciated the work 
done on a group of deaf and defective-speech soldiers should make you all feel 
proud of the cause and the profession in which you are engaged. 

At the meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates last year, Mr. 
John Dutton Wright offered a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
that steps be taken to present arguments in favor of making impaired hearing in 
children reportable, and to endeavor to have such an act passed by the legislature 
of each State and by the nation. By such legal and protective measures it might 
be made possible to safeguard the interests of the deaf child in every State and 
to keep in touch with his educational opportunities as readily as with the normal 
child. 

While the committee of this society to which has been entrusted this im- 
portant resolution has not met officially to formulate its plan of work, it has not 
been idle in the development of this important problem. I have the honor to 
report that this matter was discussed and enthusiastically received at the meeting 
of the Section on Otology and Laryngology of the American Medical Association 
last week in Atlantic City, and that a permanent committee, consisting of Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson of Washington, Dr. E. L. Kenyon of Chicago, and Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein of St. Louis, has been officially appointed to take charge of 
these questions affecting the health and the education of the child defective in 
hearing or speech. This committee has already been assured the support of the 
American Medical Association through its representative council as soon as 
resolutions have been drawn up and ratified by the Section on Otology and 
Laryngology.. 

In outlining some of the progressive measures with which this society could 
creditably identify itself, I referred last year to a committee on survey and 
standardization of all schools for the deaf. The continuance of the war has 
handicapped the work of this committee and my own participation as chairman 
of this committee has been made almost impossible because of my active war 
service. The next step in the deliberations of this body will be taken, however, 
after hearing the paper on “Standardization of Schools for the Deaf,”- by Mr. 
R. O. Johnson, of the Indiana State School for the Deaf. It will be recalled that 
a similar committee had been appointed several years ago by the American 
Association of Superintendents and Principals of Schools for the Deaf, and Mr. 
Johnson’s report will, no doubt, throw some light on the work of this previously 
appointed committee. 

The question is a vital one and concerns every earnest, honest oral advocate. 
Standardization in educational measures and educational equipment as applied to 
the deaf child is even more important than similar standardization for the educa- 
tion of the normal child. 

The ultimate and general acceptance of oralism depends largely on the 
qualification of oral teachers and on the results of their work. Poor or improperly 
qualified oral teachers will do more toward handicapping the ultimate universal 
establishment of oral teaching than any other factor in this work. The invincible 
weapon with which to contend against the manualist, the signer, and the combiner 
is not argument, not criticism, not politics, but the deaf child intelligently trained 
in good, fluent, comprehensive, normal speech. Oralism must succeed, not by 
antagonism and small politics, but by the actual practical evidence of accom- 
plishment. 

On my way to Atlantic City I visited Mt. Airy. What an inspiration it is 
to see this beautiful group of buildings in a most charming park and forestry 
setting, the contribution of the State of Pennsylvania to the education of the 
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deaf. What a stimulation to meet that kindly and able veteran, Dr. Crouter, in 
his home surroundings and to realize that through his indefatigable efforts over a 
period of many years he had finally succeeded in establishing a system of exclusively 
oral instruction in this large State school. Where this pioneer in oralism has 
blazed the way, surmounting one handicap and difficulty after the other, surely 
others could follow. Oralism has gained many adherents since the day when 
Dr. Bell and Dr. Crouter and Dr. Yale first championed its cause. There are 
better opportunities for development ; there are more legislators with open minds ; 
there are more and better qualified oral teachers; there are many’ parents and 
friends of deaf children who have been firmly convinced of the value of: oral 
training. It seems to me that the path is clear, with the exception of a few 
political and financial obstacles, and every State and every community should 
soon find it possible to espouse this cause. It needs intelligent direction ; men’s 
minds are receptive today to all forms of progress, and you, advocates of oralism, 
should be the guiding influences through which oralism may find a more intelligent 
and enthusiastic consideration in every State and community in the land. 

Instead of attempting to force the issues for pure oralism by cut-and-dried 
legislative measures, lobbying bills, which are passed and then forgotten, speeches 
against “signers” and “combiners,” let me urge you to make every issue and 
every argument one of human interest. There is no better illustration of my 
point than my recent experience while in service. 

During the past winter I was stationed at the base hospital in Camp Dodge, 
Towa. One day my telephone rang, and I was greeted by a lady in Des Moines, 
who told me that the Executive Committee of the Society of Friends of the 
Deaf in the State of Iowa were seriously considering the drafting of a bill, to be 
presented to the legislature of the State of Iowa, asking for an appropriation of 
$50,000 for a pavilion at the State School in Council Bluffs, in which young, orally 
trained children could be segregated and supervised. I was invited to meet this 
committee. I attended the meeting and heard the substance of the bill. I was 
asked for an expression about this bill. I frankly told the committee that this 
bill was so impersonal in character that it might receive but scant consideration 
at the hands of the State legislature. I offered, as a substitute, to make a direct 
appeal to the Joint Committee on Education of the Iowa Senate and House, by 
facing them with the actual documents in evidence. After brief preliminaries, 
the nine kiddies of the recently organized oral class in this city of Des Moines, 
together with their teacher, met me in the committee chambers of the Iowa 
Capitol and we proceeded to demonstrate practically to the sturdy legislators of 
this good State what speech and lip-reading and oral training actually meant. 
Suffice it to say that our deaf kiddies won their way to the heart and receptive 
mind of every committeeman and the appropriation was voted without delay. 

What is possible in the State of Iowa is possible in every other State of the 
Union. The appeal and influence of the deaf child, carefully trained to good 
speech and fluent lip-reading, is a human appeal, an understandable thing, to a 
group of legislators, to a committee on educational work, to a school board, to 
intelligent laymen the world over. Such a human appeal and practical example 
must be productive of untold good results. This practical form of demonstration 
is the only way that I have found to reach a responsive chord in nearly twenty- 
five years in my efforts to convince the members of the medical profession and 
of my own speciality as to the real merits and value of oral work. The interest 
of the medical profession is gradually being awakened in this big work. Doctors 
are beginning to realize that they owe the community something more than 
personal service in their own chosen field. Their training and experience 
qualifies them to act in advisory capacities in the development of special educa- 
tional work. The responsibility of the doctor, the teacher, and the citizen at 
large to the defective child—defective in sight, hearing, speech, limb, or mind— 
1s as great as the responsibility to the normal child. The war has taught us 
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another great lesson—co-operation. We are more keen to the necessities of 
upbuilding the community and the State; we realize the importance of better and 
more dependable citizenship ; we have been convinced of the importance of better 
educational measures, for it makes better soldiers, better parents, better citizens, 
better service to the community. 

Legislators, educators, professional men, and laymen have been convinced 
that more time, energy, money, and brains must be spent in the development of 
the child. 

A significant illustration of this fact occurred to me during a recent visit 
East, when I was an invited guest at the annual banquet of the Round Table for 
Corrective Speech, at which our own fellow-delegate, Dr. Frederick Martin, of 
New York City, presided. Gathered for the annual luncheon were 450 teachers 
actively engaged in special instruction in the City of New York and about twenty 
invited guests. For three hours the eight invited speakers on this program 
addressed this intelligent audience on the problems of corrective speech and on 
ways and means for better speech in the City of New York. It must be a source 
of gratification to the few organizers of this corrective speech movement in the 
East to know that in the course of two or three years such a large and splendid 
working force could be gotten together; it must be an index to every one of us 
of the necessity and importance of this movement. 

At a survey made of the City of St. Louis about a year a year ago, it was 
found that over two thousand of the children attending the public schools of this 
city had some form of defective speech of varying degree. Our school authori- 
ties have not yet successfully disposed of this question. The reasons are 
evident ; lack of funds, lack of information on these questions on the part of 
the school board, and lack of sufficient and properly qualified teachers. Money, 
enlightenment, and teaching efficiency—these are the three grand stumbling-blocks 
toward educational progress anywhere. 

Our contribution and our progress may be sharply defined. On our shoulders 
rests the responsibility of producing sufficient and properly qualified teachers for 
schools for the deaf and for corrective speech. Produce the teaching machinery 
and show the end results of efficient teaching methods to the proper authorities 
in every community and in every State, and enlightenment must follow. With 
enlightenment comes the inspiration to the intelligent upbuilding of the com- 
munity ; with enlightenment come the ways and means of judicious expenditures 
of money; with enlightenment comes the desire for larger appropriations, when 
the purpose and the result to which. such appropriations are applied have been 
recognized. 


Dr. Goldstein: I wish to submit that where an essayist on the program is 
not present and his paper is not present, it is not customary to take any official 
recognition of that paper. But where the essayist cannot be present or is tardy 
and the paper is here, that paper may be read in toto or by title and be incorporated 
as part of the official program. : 

After the tentative program was published, but before the final program 
was printed, we were advised that Dr. Davis, of New York, was unable to be 
present at the meeting. Dr. Davis’ paper is here, and if it is your pleasure we 
will have it read. 

A motion was then made, seconded, and unanimously accepted that Dr. Davis’ 
paper be read and incorporated as part of the official program. 

Dr. Goldstein: Miss Paxson has kindly consented to read Dr. Davis’ paper. 
“Phonics in the Schools.” 
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PHONICS IN THE SCHOOLS 
BY JOHN W. DAVIS 


James Gibbons Huneker, one of the keenest critics of speech in the United 
States today said recently in The New York Times: 

“Our diction is abominable, but understood if you are unlucky enough to 
have attended a class at any public school, anywhere, any time. The teachers, 
male and female, are the prime offenders, with their hard, brittle pronunciation 
of certain letters; with their slurring of other and more important letters; with 
their sing-song, nasal, vulgar tone-quality and depressing, droning diction. 
Physicians assert that nasal catarrh is the chief cause; but, while it may be 
contributory, this disagreeable complaint, so common here, does not explain 
everything. The principal factor is an ignorance, almost sublime, of the most 
elementary qualities of speech production.” 

David Belasco once said that a dramatic school should be established, and 
that, in order to make the pupils able to pronounce and to enunciate clearly and 
properly, one of the faculty should be a teacher of English—just plain English— 
pronunciation and enunciation. 

Alexander Melville Bell said a few years ago: 

“The rarest quality among all classes of speakers is the clear and intelligible 
delivery of words. That which ought to be characteristic of every educated 
person, we look for, almost in vain, among the majority of the most highly 
educated. Instead of sonorously vocalizing, crisply articulating, and speaking 
out to their hearers, they mutter and mumble and speak to themselves. The 
fundamental fault is the absence of phonetic syllabication. Syllables and words 
run together, so that the closest attention is required to enable the hearer to 
gather the sense. Instead of this, we ought to be able to catch the speaker’s 
every syllable. The difficulty is that a speaker must utter syllables before an 
auditor can catch them. 

“Common sense would seem to be enough to preserve speakers from such 
errors, but the subjects of them are simply unconscious of their failings. The 
blame for this goes back to the public school, where no training in articulation 
and in vocalization had been afforded to the pupils. To the schools we must 
look for amendment in the future. Teach the young to speak intelligently, te 
speak out, and to pronounce words distinctly, and the formation of such habits 
as now detract from effectiveness will be rendered impossible.” 

That these strictures are true, any of us who have to do with teaching in a 
supervisory capacity must assent to. The effect on the pupils is, to say the least, 
not good, and the principal result is, as Professor Bell says, the formation of such 
habits as detract from effectiveness. Now to prevent the formation of these 
habits on the part of both pupil and teacher is an important question, the solution 
of which, I believe, is in the proper use of phonics, not only in the lower grades 
of the schools, but throughout the school, not only by the children, but by the 
teachers. 

It must not be forgotten that at least 90 per cent of the child’s work in the 
lowest grade is based on imitation, and if the one whom the pupil imitates is 
wrong, of necessity the imitator goes astray. In the beginning of the teaching 
process in reading, imitation, of course, plays a most important part, as I have 
said. In addition to this, there should be placed before the child certain com- 
binations of letters, the sound of which congeries of letters never varies. For 
instance, “ab” is always “ab,” and “abe” is always “abe,” and every time his eye 
strikes this phonogram it produces a proper reaction and the proper sound is 
emitted, and in a short time the child, instead of consciously reacting, does so 
unconsciously; in other words, conscious action becomes reflex or automatic, 
which is what we are striving for in this direction; for, having control of his 
phonograms, he naturally syllabicates properly, because he is really syllabicating 
before he makes his blend. 
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9? 66 


99 66.99 


When a teacher asks the pupil to sound a word—for instance, “m’’-“oo”’-“‘n”— 
we get the word “moon.” The child has first analyzed the word and then 
synthesized it, and controls it so-far as the sound is concerned. The sound of 
the word is what we are after in this work, and the ear is attuned to niceties of 
sound, as well as to correctness of sound, by means of phonic work. And here 
is the answer to Mr. Huneker’s criticism. 

Lastly, the following-up of the phonic work through the grades effects the 
result that David Belasco wished to produce in his college without employing 
a professor of English. 

Here is an arrangement of phonograms—the Simplicity Phonic Chart. 
Practically all the phonograms that are needed to master the mechanics of 
reading are here gathered in a very simple and complete fashion, and these 
charts bear the same relation to the art of reading that the multiplication table 
does to the art of arithmetic—they both lead to a saving in time and in money. 
From the short-vowel chart is adduced the long-vowel chart, the addition of 
the final “e” changing the short vowel into a long vowel. At the same time the 
child is learning these he is getting his alphabet without any difficulty. 


CoNsSONANT CHART 


Phonics Comparison Table 


Sounds in the Same Horizontal Row Have the Same, or Nearly the Same 
Position of the Vocal Organs 


Breath. Voice. Nasal. 

p b m 

t d n ] r 

f Vv 

s ) 

c § . 

k 

c g ng 

ch (chorus) 

th (thin) th (then) 

ch (chin; arch) ) 

tch (watch) { y 

wh WwW 

sh zh (azure) 

h 

SImMpPLicIty PHonic CHART 
Square Tables 
a e i 0 u a e i 0 u 
ab eb ib ob ub abe ebe ibe obe ube 
ac ec ic oc uc ace ece ice oce uce 
ad ed id od ud ade ede ide ode ude 
af ef if of uf afe efée ife ofe ufe 
ag eg ig og ug age ege ige oge uge 
uck ake 
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al el il ol ul ale ele - ile ole 

am em im om um ame eme ime ome ume 

an en in on un ane ene ine one une 

ap ep ip op up ape epe ipe ope upe 

as es is Os us ase ese ise ose use 

at et it ot ut ate ete ite ote ute 

av eV iv Ov uy. ave eve ive ove uve , 
are ere ire ore ure 

a e 1 0 u 

an en in on un 

ang eng ing ong ung 

ank enk ink onk unk 


Linear Tables 





br ber sp bl ble ou ow wh 











cr ker st cl cle oi oy th th 
dr der sc dl dle ai ay ey ch 
fr fer spr fl fle ca ec sh 
gr ger str gl gle ew 00 
pr per scr pl ple ew it 
tr ter sm sl sle er ur ir 
mer sn tl tle ow O oa 
ner ock ood ould 
ser 
ver | 
ler | 
her 
all aw ight old other any ind ful or ar y _ y w 


Copyright, 1918, by D. C. Heath & Co. 


In the pamphlet published by the Department of Education of the City of 
New York, entitled “Foreign Accent,” prepared by Dr. Martin, he strongly 
advocates the use of phonics in correcting characteristic racial errors and gives 
specific instructions as to how the difficulties may be overcome. 

In connection with the teaching of phonics, the teacher and the pupil must 
of necessity do some oral gymnastics to produce flexibility of the organs of 
speech. It will be found that a small mirror in the hands of each pupil, or a 
kindergarten mirror fixed to the wall at a convenient height, will be very useful 
to the class when studying the position of the vocal organs in producing certain 
sounds. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OrAL GYMNASTICS 


(1) Projection of the tongue as far as possible anteriorly. 

(2) Movement of the tongue freely within the buccal cavity. 

(3) By order: (a) ‘Tongue between the teeth; (b) Place the tip of the tongue 
at or top of the upper teeth; (c) Place the tip of the tongue at the roof of the 
mout 

(4) Open the mouth wide (so as to insert two fingers vertically). Say: 
“ah,” “ee,” “o.” Again, prolonging the sounds. 

(5) Moving jaws from side to side. 

In learning the sounds of the consonants, the children will have to differentiate 
between breath, voice, and nasal sounds. They should first be taught the difference 
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by imitation. Later, the children can be told that they can feel the voice and 
nasal sounds by placing the hand on the throat and on the nose, respectively. 
The breath sounds cannot be felt in this way. 

In reviewing phonograms, it must be remembered that short, brisk recitation 
is what is needed. For instance (pointing to the long “u” column), suppose 
a class is weak in the use of the long “u,” the teacher would have the concert 
exercise varied by an occasional individual recitation, the whole thing to occupy 
about fifteen seconds, to be done about three times a day—say at ten, eleven, and 
two o'clock. The next day it might be the “er,” “ir,” “ur” combination, so 
effective in correcting the “oi” mistake—“goil” for “girl,” etc., and so on down 
the line. Every class should review these at least fifteen seconds three times 
a day (having the chart in front of them), sometimes individually, sometimes 
collectively, sometimes by groups, and “it must follow, as the night the day,” that 
the speech of those who are doing this work will improve. 

Vowels are open sounds, made by opening the mouth; that is the only way 
they can be produced. Teachers and pupils should not be afraid of opening 
their mouths wide enough even to permit the insertion of two fingers, for if 
they open their mouths they certainly cannot close their teeth, which is the 
cause of a great deal of indistinct speech. 

Lastly, care must be taken that final consonants are closed; otherwise we 
get a very slouchy method of talking. Pertwee, in speaking of articulation, says: 

“It is a national fault, that we neither open our mouths sufficiently nor use our 
lips adequately, with the result that our lapses in articulation amount to downright 
mumbling. Unless the mouth is well opened, the sound is muffled and indifferent 
in quality, and unless the lips perform their office of modeling the vocal element 
with flexibility and facility our utterance must be imperfect. 

“Any one who would save himself physical fatigue from continuous speaking 
should remember to breathe frequently, to pitch the voice aright, to open the 
mouth well, and to enunciate clearly. 

“The way in which we open, or do not open, our mouths leads to all sorts of 
vocal trouble and to faults of pronunciation. It is essential, therefore, to realize 
clearly what shape the variable cavity of the mouth is to take in reference to each 
individual syllable in the utterance of words. Only experience, practise, and 
the observation of others who speak well can give assurance with regard to this 
important matter. If the teeth are kept shut, due openness of sound remains 
an impossibility. The speaker is alarmed to find how little voice he is possessed 
of, whereas in reality the voice is a prisoner and unable to pass the barriers 
imposed upon it. Equally with the teeth, the lips may be the cause of indistinct- 
ness and inaudibleness ; when through ineffective or insufficient use they become 
stiff and unmanageable, indistinct and blunt diction must result.” 

This may all be sumed up in two words: “proper phonation.” 

While phonics is not a panacea, phonics properly learned in early youth will 
give the pupil command of articulation and enunciation throughout his whole 
life. Those who are unfortunate enough to have become careless in speech 
through association with those who do not know better may rest assured that 
proper attention to the phonic work in the way indicated in this paper will bring 
them back to the usage of careful and distinct English—that is, cultured English. 


DISCUSSION OF DR. DAVIS’ PAPER 


The Chairman: Dr. Davis’ paper is now open for discussion. Personally, I 
think it is a very timely paper, to the teacher of the deaf perhaps more than to 
the teacher of corrective speech. From my own experiences, I have found that 
there are a great many oral teachers who do not articulate well themselves, and 
as speech is distinctly a matter of imitation, you cannot expect an orally trained 
deaf child to acquire good speech from a teacher who has not clean-cut articulation. 

Miss Worcester: From the point of view of the teacher of lip-reading, that 


Nee ee 
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is very well. Students of lip-reading say, “If we could only train our friends to 
speak well, we would have no trouble.” 

Miss McGinnis: If this were done in the public schools, we teachers of 
corrective speech would have little to do. 

Mr. White: I am just wondering if it would be easy to determine, before an 
oral teacher is emiployed, whether she can talk properly. Dr. Goldstein made the 
remark that a great many oral teachers themselves do not articulate properly. 
Would not that be an easy thing to control? 

Dr. Goldstein: It might be, if teachers were not engaged by mail at the 
recommendation of other superintendents. When the time comes that we have 
a real schedule for standardizing schools for the deaf, that schedule probably will 
also include proper qualifications for teachers. Under such proper qualifications 
much stress should be placed on proper articulation of the individual teacher. 

Demonstration, “First Steps in Pitch, Accent and Rhythm.” 

Miss Frances L. Duffett, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., and 
class took their places on the platform. Miss Duffett read as follows: 


VOICE BUILDING 
FRANCES L. DUFFETT 


The children are going to give some voice-building exercises which constitute 
the first steps in our voice-work. The object in giving them is to develop the 
voice until it has good quality, naturalness, and flexibility. The exercises are 
given several times each day. For the babies we give a five-minute period every 
twenty minutes, which amounts to an hour and ten minutes a day. In giving 
the exercises we keep in mind that we are working for good focus, which means 
bringing the voice into the lips, for a change in pitch, for freedom of breath, and 
for good resonance. 

The voice is started on b flat, which is said to be the human voice. o0-e is the 
first vowel given. The children feel the vibrations in the corners of the mouth, 
round the lips, and give o-e ; maw is the first combination given. 

Work at the piano is started the first day. The children place their hands 
on the piano and feel the difference between the low and high chords, gradually 
giving a change in pitch, using the combination ububub. 

To get freedom of breath, the card buzz is given, which consists in blowing 
on a card and vocalizing only a part of the breath. 

The children are taught to feel the resonance in the bones of the head, never 
in the chest or throat. Drawing attention to the chest or throat tends to lessen 
forward production and to constrict the muscles of the throat. 


Miss Duffett’s Class Demonstration 


1.M 
ae. 


prolonged, the children feeling the vibrations in the bones of the 





“Mum” and “maw” are given to focus the voice in the lips. (a) Mum— 
gibi m; lower lip is flexible and separated from the upper lip by gentle pressure 
of finger. (b) Maw—prolong m ; aw gotten by slight drop of lower jaw. 

3. The next exercise is 0-¢ ; also given to bring the voice into the lips. 

4. The card buzz, given to ‘free the breath. (Class blew “hoo” on cards.) 

5. The lip trill to get flexibility and to get control of the muscles of the lips; 
also for pitch. (The class gave this first low and then high, then alternating.) 

The class then went to the piano, placing hands on it so as to feel vibrations 
ate the finger tips. 

Ububub is given to get continuity and good change in pitch. (This was 
Nive low, then high, then changing from low to high, as the pianist changed from 
low chords to high chords. ) 
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2. Ududud is given to get control of the tip of the tongue; also for pitch. 
(Low and high, as in “ububub.’’) 

3. Ukukuk is a palate exercise. 

4. The next exercise is 0-e 0-e 0-e; ee ee ee is given to get absolute pitch. 
It is given from b flat to b flat ; o-e o-e o-e low and ee ee ee one octave higher. 

5. The first step in rhythm work; 4/4 time will be given first for the babies, 
and then the older children will change with the piano. (Class counted 1-2-3-4-, 
changing with the piano to I-2-3- or I-2, beating time with one hand while 
feeling rhythm with the other hand placed on piano top.) 

6. (a) First steps in accent work—pumpumpumpum. Miss Roeder played 
chords, 4/4 rhythm, /.../.../.../, aeccenting one, while the class “listened” 
with finger tips. Then they gave: 


PUMpumpumpum 
PUMpumpumpum 
PUMpumpumpum 
ot See es (Last pum held for resonance.) 


PUMpumpum (3/4) and PUMpum (2/4) were given in like manner. 

(b) Miss Roeder played two strong chords. Mary, sent to the slate, drew 
two long lines under “strong” to indicate that she had felt two strong chords. 
On slate: 

Strong Weak 
// 


These were erased and others in the class were sent to the slate, one at a time, 
to indicate how many chords they felt as the number was changed. Then strong 
and weak chords were played, ./ or ../., the class indicating on the slate how 
many strong and how many weak chords, in the order in which they were played. 

Chester, a little boy who had been in school just one month, had a distinct 
change of pitch. He was able to give oo both low and high. 

Marie has been in school since January. Before she came she made no sound. 
Her voice is about five months’ old. (She gave mumum; then ububub with 
change of pitch, imitating Miss Duffett.) Then o-e; then aw; then maw; then a 
high 00. 


DISCUSSION OF MISS DUFFETT’S DEMONSTRATION 


Mr. Settles: This certainly was a most wonderful demonstration. Voice- 
work in the schools all over the country will be given more attention in the future. 
Most schools are not giving enough attention to this work. Is it possible to 
obtain a copy of this demonstration after the convention? 

Dr. Goldstein: The proceedings of the entire convention will be printed, and 
copies can then be obtained. 

Mrs. Nitchie: I should like to know how many schools are doing this kind 
of work. Is it general or confined to this school? 

Miss Connery: There are four schools for the deaf building voices in this way. 

Dr. Goldstein: Every school claims to do oral work, but unfortunately end 
results do not justify that claim. I have always made the claim that if you get 
end results that are not practically understandable to the average layman, oralism 
will suffer. Unless we get good speech, opponents to oralism may find too much 
to criticise. Good speech spells prompt success for oralism. 
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THE SUBNORMAL DEAF 
BY ELBERT A. GRUVER, ROME, N. Y. 


This paper is necessarily incomplete; therefore what I say should not be 
taken as established fact; for little has been said and less written about the sub- 
normal child than any other type in our schools; consequently we have a variable 
amount of information and a liberal supply of theory, but no real data, upon 
which to draw. I shall try, however, to present as concisely as possible what 
information and knowledge I have secured by observation and experience. I may 
change my opinions from time to time as conditions change. Our ideas today on 
the education of the subnormal child are far in advance of those ten or fifteen 
years ago; so we may be expected to alter our views considerably in the next 
decade. 

In the past few years I have come in contact with more of these subnormals 
than in my entire previous experience. This is partly due to circumstances over 
which I have had no direct control and partly from choice. I have frequently 
selected and accepted into my school the odd or exceptional deaf child, so that I 
might study its characteristics and help, if possible, in its development. In some 
cases much good has been done; in others the efforts brought apparently no re- 
sults. I have also been deeply interested in trying to organize them into small 
groups and in differentiating their peculiarities and measuring their possibilities 
and limitations. I found mostly limitations. The work was exceedingly difficult 
and trying, and I am frank in saying that, in so far as I am able to judge, no very 
marked or substantial progress was made. Possibly this was due to the employ- 
ment of improper methods with inadequate facilities, or possibly to natural con- 
ditions. Certain deductions, however, can be drawn from what we have seen and 
certain pedagogical principles laid down from what we have learned and ex- 
perienced. 

It is only in schools of picked pupils that the subnormal deaf child has not 
entered ; consequently the training of these children has become a live issue and 
an acute educational problem for most of us. No educator of the deaf today 
would be justified in making statements of finality as to what extent and for what 
purpose the education of this class ought to be undertaken or can be carried on. 
This work has not been given very serious consideration except in a very small 
way, where conditions were such that the operation and task could not well be 
evaded without actually neglecting the children, thus calling down just criticism 
upon the school. What instruction is given them is, in some instances, most re- 
luctantly imparted, under poor teachers, and is drawn from the teachers and the 
school most unwillingly, because the child is an unwelcome guest, and the school 
is compelled to make the best of an unhappy situation. 

From time to time efforts have been made to measure the ability of the deaf 
child, so that a working normal basis might be established. As yet no degree of 
certainty has been reached, nor can it be definitely stated, at this time, what com- 
bination of mental development, natural endowment, and general ability constitute 
the normal deaf child. In many cases, if not in the majority, the disease or con- 
dition under which deafness was acquired has left the child deficient in some 
particular, and thus has marked the child as subnormal. Therefore, it is a very 
uncertain proposition to state that because a deaf child does or does not rise above 
certain restricted limitations that he is normal or subnormal. The conditions are 
often colored by varying circumstances, under diverse practices in education, and 
to say that such a deaf child is normal or subnormal is a bald guess rather than a 
scientific deduction ; but that is what we have been doing all these years. We have 
simply measured each child by comparison with those about him. In some cases 
it totaled pretty low; in others fairly high. Until we have definitely established a 
standard of normality, or a fixed working basis. for the average deaf child, we 
cannot fix a standard of subnormality, for the scale of normality and subnormality 
is a sliding one and differs in each school as circumstances and conditions dictate. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to establish a normal test or 
status for the deaf child. That is at present being handled in a masterly way by a 
committee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and the results 
will be given to us when completed. I shall not even suggest a point at which it 
might be fixed; but, in order that we may view these children from the same 
standpoint, I shall designate the subnormal deaf child as the odd, out of grade, 
laggard misfits as found in every school, differing only in individual peculiarities 
and shortcomings. I do not mean the feeble-minded—those unable to receive any 
instruction—but the special and exceptional child, at times almost a genius in his 
limited and peculiar way. 

How many such children are connected with our schools? That is difficult 
to determine ; but certainly there is a large percentage of misfits, odds, laggards, 
repeaters, specials, exceptionals, and ungraded children in each school which are 
rightfully classed as subnormals. They are capable of receiving some instruction 
and in a few cases reach a fair degree of development in special lines, but they 
are subnormal nevertheless. In one large school the superintendent recently made 
the statement that possibly one-fourth of all the pupils in his school would class 
as subnormal and in another school one-half will class as unusual or special 
children. 

I make a close distinction between subnormal and feeble-minded deaf chil- 
dren. One is capable of instruction and development, the other is not; one has a 
place in our schools for the deaf, the other not; one needs instruction and care, 
but the other needs care only. While there are large numbers of subnormal deaf 
children, there are very few feeble-minded ones. In my experience I have come 
across only a few totally deaf children who could rightfully be classed as feeble- 
minded in the generally accepted definition of the term. These invariably ap- 
peared in pairs and came from families in which there was a strain of feeble- 
mindedness as well as deafness. On the other hand, there is a very large number 
of hard-of-hearing and border-line cases in our schools that class as subnormal. 
At times it is difficult to make a clear and clean-cut distinction, and when made it 
must be done on the basis of ability to receive instruction. The feéble-minded 
deaf child has no place with the bright deaf child, nor with the so-called subnor- 
mal deaf child; nor has the hard-of-hearing mentally deficient child a place with 
the bright semi-deaf and semi-mute. Each has a place in a well-defined educa- 
tional system, but to place them together in considerable numbers does not give 
either a fair chance. To educate the two groups together will detract from the 
brighter group, and is too great an expenditure of time and energy at too great a 
sacrifice of character. 

What, then, should be done to give these children the special training they 
need? As I see it now, I should form two general groups and separate them as 
widely as the poles. Each group should be graded as closely as possible ; placed in 
small classes and under special teachers. The first group should be composed of 
bright congenital deaf children, semi-mutes and bright semi-deaf; the second 
group should embrace any teachable type of dull, ungraded deaf children capable 
of some development, and the slow, heavy, semi-mute and semi-deaf. This would 
be a good beginning. Later they should be further subdivided, until only a very 
few of any type constituted a group. 

In States like New York, where there are large numbers of deaf children and 
several schools, one school should be set aside as a special school for the sub- 
normal deaf children, and in smaller schools separate classes and rooms should 
be given to them. All the reasons which are accepted as justifiable in separating 
the hearing feeble-minded and depraved children from the normally endowed are 
just as applicable to these groups among the deaf. 

Dr. Yale says: “It is equally important that these most unfortunate children 
be separated from the deaf children of average mental ability for the sake of the 
larger and better endowed class.” Dr. Schuyler Long, in a recent article in the 
Annals on “Laggards,” subdivided them as follows: 
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. Those mentally deficient. 

. Those who lack will power. 
. Those with poor health. 

. Those with defective sight. 
Those naturally indolent. 

. Those totally depraved. 


AWW NH 


In my opinion, in a school for the deaf, the first class—the mentally defi- 
cient—and the last class—the totally depraved—should be entirely eliminated, 
while the other four subdivisions of laggards constitute the subnormals as grouped 
in this paper and should be treated as such. 

The type of instruction used in trying to reach the subnormal deaf child is 
very important, for upon the kind of instruction and the method of presentation 
depend the degree of development. Quoting Dr. Yale again, she says that “it is 
certain that in the schools for the deaf these doubly handicapped children are not 
receiving the sort of training their capacity and condition require. It is wrong to 
force them to spend the greater part of their time on the usual studies of a course 
suited to the normally endowed deaf child.” 

Dr. Long thinks “that the very fact of their mental deficiency indicates a 
mind incapable of great mental exertion, and to keep such a child in school long 
hours is violating the same principle of psychology that we should violate in 
physiology if we compelled a child physically weak to work long hours, and thus 
taxed his strength and endurance.” He states further: “Study the pupil a little 
and seek to find what method is best able to reach his pride, if he has any; his 
ambition, if he possesses that; or his fear, if that promises a means, and then apply 
the remedy that appears most suited to the case.” I would add also, try to secure 
the absolute confidence of the child and under no circumstances violate that con- 
fidence, for once broken it is almost impossible to regain it. 

In my work with this class of deaf children I have based all the instruction 
upon industrial lines, pursued through the regular class-room work, in no sense 
allowing it to degenerate into reading, writing, and arithmetic, but rather elevat- 
ing it to weaving, drawing, basketry, cooking, woodwork, and sewing. I think it 
is possible by the aid of specially trained, capable teachers to give these children 
an education through the manual arts that will fit them in many cases for a useful 
place in society. Pupils who have utterly failed in the class-rooms have greatly 
improved and taken a new lease on life when given instruction in the kitchen, 
dining-room, engine-room, and dormitory. No regular hours of instruction have 
been observed, but when a child showed a tendency to restlessness or became dis- 
obedient, I sent him to another part of the institution, under a different teacher, 
or onto the play-ground, or into the shop, going on the theory that these children 
should not be constantly subjected to the depressing comparison of their own 
limited abilities, but allowed to do the things they can do and praised when they 
do them well. Each is an individual problem and must be treated as such, and it 
is principally for this reason that this group of deaf children present such difficul- 
ties, for our schools are not in position to handle them. They test the ingenuity, 
patience, and ability of the teacher, and not every teacher possesses the tact and 
grace to cope with this problem every day during the school term. Too much 
stress cannot be placed, therefore, upon the choice of the teacher and upon her 
training for the work. Nearly every corps of teachers has one or more, who, if 
encouraged and assisted, is willing to try the work, and when once deluged with 
its problems and aroused to its possibilities, often finds as great pleasure and satis- 
faction in seeing the development of this type as in any other in the school. She 
is truly a teacher and is entitled to all the salary she can command and a much 
higher place in the estimation of the public than she now holds. 

Before I close I simply want to make an explanation: I am in nowise an 
expert in the matter of the education of the subnormal deaf child. I have simply 
had several years of interesting observation. I have seen these children under a 
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little different circumstances than some of you, and this is the result of these few 
years. 
DISCUSSION 


Dr. Goldstein: This very interesting paper by Mr. Gruver is open for dis- 
cussion, and it certainly deserves discussion. I hope, after the ice is once broken, 
that you will participate in a much more lively way than you have so far. 

Mr. Gruver: I wonder if the teachers here have any of these special children 
in their classes or if they have ever come across many ? 

I had one child who was eccentric to the limit. We could scarcely handle 
him. After giving him special work in industrial lines, I put him irito the manual 
art department, and in the last two years he has developed ‘remarkable ability in 
plasticine modeling and other work of that character. I found that helpful. I 
think it will be possible to do a great deal with that boy in another few years. 

Dr. Martin: I observed a case, about three years ago, of a boy in New York 
who had been graded by prominent neurologists as deaf, dumb, and an idiot. He 
was congenitally deaf, but not mentally deficient. He was sent to us to have 
speech produced. We worked on the theory that if the child can utter a sound, 
that sound can be converted to speech, provided there is no lesion in the brain. 
After four months’ work he was exhibited, and he had four hundred words in his 
vocabulary. Then he began to show a tendency to hear. After eight. or nine 
months’ work he developed hearing. He had been marked an idiot. Later his 
hearing returned, and though it was not normal it was sufficient to hear and differ- 
entiate between words and sentences called behind his back. After that he was 
abnormally bright. 

Very often these boys are graded feeble-minded when they are merely back- 
ward. The people who have charge of mentally defective work must study these 
cases and not be willing to diagnose them as mentally deficient when their back- 
wardness is merely due to centers in the brain not being developed. Most often 
those who had been considered not mentally bright had these centers of co-ordi- 
nation better developed after they had been worked upon for speech and hearing. 
I have come to the conclusion that if we develop the speech and hearing centers 
the other centers will function better. 

Miss Wood: In our school there has been an increasing number of the sub- 
normal children, and the thought and care that has been given them has proven 
to me that the carefulness with which thev are graded and the amount of work 
that was assigned to them should be considered and a great deal can be accom- 
plished. I should like to ask Mr. Gruver what method is used with these children ? 
Do they receive instruction as to the names of the articles with which they work 
and the language that would naturally come with them? 

Mr. Gruver: I have been trying in the Home School for ten years to convert 
a combined-method school into an oral school. At the same time I have been 
handling a large percentage of subnormal children. Yes, Miss Wood. I do try 
to give them instruction in the use of tools and to give them the names of the 
objects about them as much as possible. Several of the children have not received 
any class-room work and their education has been promoted wholly through indus- 
trial work. 

There are only three or four out of the hundred who are not receiving ora! 
instruction in the class-room. It was said at one time that only the bright deaf 
child should receive oral instruction. I am ready to say that the dull deaf child 
should receive oral instruction just as well as the bright deaf child, because the 
only logical pedagogical method of instruction to be applied to any deaf child is 
oral. Logically and pedagogically, the oral method offers more to a dull deaf 
child than any other method or combination of methods, for this reason: The 
little subnormal deaf child may not learn to speak very well or very intelligibly 
because of his low mental ability, but if he is able to utter a few words or make 
his wants known, he has gained considerably by being so taught. The mental 
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development secured through the proper application of correct oral methods is 
greater and the language less stilted, because it is naturally presented and 
received. 

With an oral atmosphere, the little subnormal child, which may be a hard-of- 
hearing child, derives more from this instruction than by means of silent methods. 

Miss Worcester: I want to agree with Mr. Gruver. I went from a com- 
bined to an oral school. The difference between the subnormal child taught 
speech and the one who is not is great. Even the child’s expression is considerably 
different. 

Dr. Goldstein: That word “subnormal” is a very comprehensive term. I am 
impressed by one phase of Mr. Gruver’s analysis. That is his endeavor at a dis- 
tinct classification. I subscribe to that classification, if he makes it elastic. 

A few years ago I went with two of our pediatricians to a school for the deaf. 
They picked out a child and, after examining him, said he was a moron, that he 
had limited possibilities, and that at the end of six months devoted to his education 
he would have reached that limitation. That was two and a half years ago. That 
child today is one of the brightest pupils in the school which he has attended 
during that time. He is now classified as unusual. 

“Subnormal” depends largely on the mability of the teacher to reach the child’s 
brain. If a child is subnormal today and his brain is unreachable because he can- 
not hear, because he cannot speak, because he sees imperfectly, all efforts that are 
made by the teacher to acquire some avenue of reaching his brain will change the 
classification of that child from subnormal of varying degrees to normal, depend- 
ing on the amount of ability that is developed in the way of an avenue, whether 
by oral or by sign methods, or any method among those at your disposal, or by 
medical co-operation. 

There are so-called cases of subthyroid and hyperthyroid that play a very 
important role. These cases are very often subjected to medical treatments which 
change the character of that child from subnormal to a fairly normal form of 
development and make it possible for the child to change his classification. The 
classification must remain an elastic one. 

Mr. Gruver: I make the proposition as elastic as possible. I have accepted 
into the institution almost every type of subnormal, hard-of-hearing, semi-mute, 
semi-deaf child, in order to possibly do some good to the child. I have taken any 
type of subnormal child capable of some instruction, putting him under oral train- 
ing to improve his speech, and giving him class-room instruction, finding out if 
any development is possible. If not, he is put into another branch—garden, 
kitchen, shop, dormitory, etc. In some cases the results were good and in others 
complete failures. 

Miss Hancock: I want to tell you about a girl we had in Texas. She had 
perfect hearing, yet did not talks She could imitate single sounds, but could not 
combine more than one consonant and one vowel. She learned just one or two 
words. One day the supervisor wanted to spank her, and she said, “Please don’t 
whip me.” 

What would you do with a case like that? 

Mr. Gruver: It is almost impossible to judge without seeing the child. I 
should say that that child has a large streak of mental deficiency in her. But there 
are no two alike. I don’t believe you will be able to do much with that child in 
the class-room. 

Miss Camp: Why not use psychological tests to determine whether a classi- 
fication standard can be reached? 

Mr. Gruver: I have not found that many of these children can take any tests. 
You are simply lost in trying to make tests. They are not able to give a long 
answer to any question you may ask them. We simply take a test of open sight 
and see what the child can do. It may do something encouraging and it may not. 

Miss Camp: What about making tests of children who have never had any 
training ? 
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Mr. Gruver: Have you been able to discard any as totally no good? 

Miss Camp: In Michigan we send hard-of-hearing children to a special 
school. We have a school for the feeble-minded. If the child is totally deaf we 
send him to the proper school. We have a compulsory educational law. 

Mr. Gruver: In New York, opposite the deaf school in Rome is the Custodial 
Asylum. We are better able to handle some of the hard-of-hearing children than 
they. Children who can receive instruction and are capable of development are 
sent to me. We have five or six at the present time. I don’t take any so-called 
mental tests for deaf children. I don’t believe much in them for deaf children. 

Mr. White: Have you investigated Dr. Pintner’s tests? 

Mr. Gruver: No. I should like some one to come into the institution and 
start at the beginning and go through the school. I should like to ask that the 
tests be graduated from the lowest to the highest and see how they work out. I 
have not given the tests a fair show because I don’t use them. 

Miss Camp: Dr. Pintner has tested several of the large schools in the coun- 
try—Indiana, North Carolina, etc.—giving the digit-symbol and symbol-digit tests 
in the whole school and the individual tests to many of the children. 

Mr. Gruver: I should like to have some one do that in my school, but a real 
large group of subnormals would try the patience of any one trying to make the 
test. 

Miss McGinnis: It seems to me that if a real good teacher were to take 
charge of a child who had been given up, after being tested, as hopeless, that if 
this good teacher would take the child and see what she could do with him, that 
would be the test of tests. 

Miss Camp: Dr. Pintner always checks up with the teacher on the intelli- 
gence and educational tests. 

Dr. Goldstein: Referring again to the term “elasticity,” there is so much 
elasticity in the classification of the defective child, from the smallest defect to 
total depravity, that there is no such thing possible as standardization by Binet 
Simon tests as they have been applied to the fairly normal deaf child. 

Mr. Gruver: I am much interested in the efforts of the American Conven- 
tion of the Deaf and of the American Association to fix a standard of normality 
for the deaf child. I do not see how the committee can come to a conclusion very 
satisfactory to the practical educator of the deaf. The normal deaf child—just 
what does that mean? How is it possible to say a child is normal or abnormal if 
it makes a certain percentage? There would be no elasticity. That is drawing a 
band so narrow that it is almost impossible to define it. A normal deaf child 
would be very difficult to determine, in my estimation. 

Miss Camp: One way to determine whether a child is normal would be to 
take tests and establish a norm. We would have to test about a thousand pupils 
and make a norm on the majority. That is what we have done. It is a problem 
for the psychologist. 

Mr. Gruver: The committee of the American Association has been at it for 
several years and have not arrived at any conclusion. I hope Mr. Johnson will 
come and tell us about the standardization work they are doing. I am doubtful 
of establishing the normality or standardizing the deaf child to such an extent that 
it can be used to any practical purpose in the class-room. 

Dr. Martin: I think it is a difficult matter to set up a standard. I was ina 
city where there were 900,000 children in the public schools. I have talked with 
hundreds of teachers of mentally deficient children. 

There is no test today which can state whether a child is normal or abnormal. 
What is more, this idea came to me at the Board of Education. A boy of nine 
was graded a moron merely because he was a stammerer. 

If you will allow me to examine the mentally deficient children, I will take 
10 per cent out of the class-room, because they are placed there merely because 
of their defective speech. 
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There is only one form of test, and that is continued observation. Make 
your test, but be willing to change that test as you go along. Psychologists should 
be made to examine the child at regular intervals and change tests from different 
angles. Get at his brain through different channels of thought. One teacher pro- 
duces this reflex and another will not. It is hard to make any standard test. I 
agree, there must be a test, but we must be willing to change it and not be dog- 
matic in making a conclusion. Dr. Goldstein’s idea of elasticity is good. We must 
be willing to change our opinions. 

Mr. White: The test of the scientist is one of the things we need to help us. 
A true scientist is willing to change his opinion if mistaken. I hardly think the 
scientist is a dogmatic man. It is true that we need the assistance of the scientist 
in this work. 


Miss McGinnis read the minutes of the meeting of 1918. 

A motion was made by Mrs. Pattison, seconded by Miss Connery, and 
unanimously carried, that the minutes be adopted as read. 

Dr. Goldstein: The committees with which I was associated have made their 
report in my address. The Committee on Legislation and Standardization of 
Schools for the Deaf, and also in charge of Mr. Wright’s resolution, was receiving 
attention at the hands of the American Medical Association and begs for 
extension of time. 

The following were chosen members of the Nominating Committee: 


Mr. Alfred Brown, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Miss Margaret Russel, Jacksonville, III. 

Mr. Clarence Settles, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Mrs. E. C. Evans, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Miss Julia M. Connery, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. Goldstein: The committee will please name its own chairman and bring 
in its report at the time named, Wednesday morning, at 9 o’clock. This com- 
mittee brings in nominations for officers and for the five members of the Executive 
Committee. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the convention was called to order by the President 
at 2.30 o’clock Monday. 


WHAT THE PARENT CAN ACCOMPLISH THROUGH ORGANIZED 
EFFORT 


BY MRS. E. C. EVANS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Since the subject of this paper was decided upon I have felt that the word 
“friend” should have been used correlatively with the word “parent.” Many 
efforts to better educational conditions of the deaf of Iowa have been sponsored 
by the friend as well as the parent, and great good has been accomplished through 
their combined efforts. 

A few interested friends and parents in Iowa have for some time felt the 
great need of interesting al/ parents of deaf children in the education of the deaf, 
and by seeking to make this a vital matter to them we have felt that much could 
be accomplished. Consequently, during the past year, we have been working 
toward the perfecting of an organization known as the “Iowa Association of 
Parents of Deaf Children.” 
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In a paper read before this organization a year ago three powerful factors 
were mentioned as working against progressive methods of educating the deaf: 


1. Inefficient, badly enforced law. 
The ignorant parent. 
3. The ignorant public. 


Our parents’ organization hopes to overcome these forces that are a detriment 
to the education of the deaf. Can you suggest a better way to overcome the 
ignorance of the parent and the public than through organized effort of the 
parents? And can you suggest a more potent power to gain better legislation 
and to overcome the badly enforced law than the vitally interested parent? 

We, as the State of lowa or the City of Des Moines, do not by any means 
claim the honor of the first organization of parents. I find that a number of 
cities throughout the country have had organizations for some time past, and 
that a few of the States have active organizations. Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Halifax, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, New York, and Des Moines are cities that 
have active organizations. 

I believe that Boston has the honor of the first organization. This association 
was organized by Sarah Fuller in 1894. Alexander Graham Bell aided Miss 
Fuller in this organization, and as an association it is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts, and is known as the “Boston Parents’ Educa- 
tional Association for Deaf Children.” 

The objects of this association are: 


1. To encourage home instruction, teaching the parents to co-operate 
intelligently with the teachers. 

2. To aid other schools for the deaf in the city of Boston. 

3. To help deaf children to continue their education in schools for the 
hearing. 

4. To aid them in acquiring a practical knowledge of useful trades and 
business. 

5. To assist them in obtaining remunerative employment. 


The Chicago Association is known as the “Society of Parents of Oral Deaf 
Children.” This organization is teaching the parent how to help the child out 
of school, hoping to gain intelligent co-operation of parent and teacher. Through 
the efforts of this organization, $30,000 has been secured from the State legisla- 
ture to further the education of deaf children in the city of Chicago. I wish that 
I might take more time to tell of this work, but I do wish to say that this organi- 
zation ought to be an inspiration to all parents. 

The organization in Milwaukee is known as the ‘ Phundlosical Society” 
connection with the school for the deaf. It is extending its work and influence 
to other cities, where there are day schools, and is working for the co-operation 
of the school and the home. 

In New York City we find an association that is spoken of as being a 
valuable asset to the public day school for the deaf. Through the work of this 
organization there is a close bond of interest and understanding between home 
and school. 

Minneapolis has an organization that is co-operating with the day schools 
and has been instrumental in gaining better legislation. During the past year 
the age limit has been raised and the appropriation per capita has been increased 
from $100 to $150 per year. 

Des Moines has an association which is endeavoring to bring the home and 
school into a closer relationship and to boost in every way the day school. 

In Nebraska we find an active State organization, known as the “Nebraska 
Parents’ Association to Promote the Oral Education of the Deaf.” This 
organization has been working for eight years, starting with four families 
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represented, but now it has a membership of over one hundred. This association 
has been instrumental in gaining important legislation and has been a potent 
power in promoting oral instruction. 

I hope that you will pardon me for going more into detail concerning the 
work in Iowa. I believe you will, knowing that the work of this State is of 
such vital interest to me. 

Two years ago a few interested parents and friends succeeded in getting 
two bills through the Iowa General Assembly that are proving to be a wonderful 
help educationally to the deaf of Iowa. The first bill authorized the transfer of 
the State School for the Deaf from the State Board of Control to the State 
Board of Education. The two years that have passed since this bill became a 
law have proven that this was a most excellent thing to do. The education of 
the deaf of Iowa is now in the hands of educators, instead of being in the hands 
of men interested in penal institutions and asylums. 

The second bill authorized the establishment of day schools for the young 
deaf child. Some one has asked, “Why were day schools needed?” or “Why was 
one needed in Des Moines?” We have found ten little children in Des Moines 
needing this special instruction, and without doubt ten more could be found if 
statistics were what they should be. And do you know that out of this number 
there would have been only two, possibly three, receiving special instruction, had 
this second bill not become a law? If this is true of Des Moine§, is it not true 
of other cities of the same size? 

The day school represents to me an ideal condition, if the home is what 
it should be. Undoubtedly the home is the greatest single influence, and this 
influence is strongest during the early years. When the home and a school can 
work together, when the parent and teacher are in hearty sympathy, the great 
work will be more easily accomplished. 

During the last General Assembly our people again have been able to do 
some good work. You perhaps wondered at the statement that there were ten 
little children in Des Moines needing special instruction, and that there were 
so few receiving this needed work. The old Iowa compulsory education law 
did not compel the parent to place the child in school until the age of twelve, 
although the ‘State school permitted attendance at an earlier age. Consequently 
a great number of small children have not been receiving instruction. 

A new compulsory educational law has been passed compelling the parent 
to begin the education of the child not later than the seventh year, and this law 
also provides for a special agent or inspector; and we, as an association, hope 
that our State Board of Education will instruct this inspector to make a thorough 
survey of the State, seeing that the children are being educated, and that the 
mother of the young deaf child is being taught how to help her little deaf child 
in the home. We hope that it will be this inspector’s duty to encourage higher 
education, and to work in every way to better conditions among the deaf. 

The secretary of our State Board of Education has said that our association, 
with the help of Dr. Goldstein, who was stationed at Camp Dodge during the 
time our last legislature was in session, has been instrumental in gaining larger 
appropriations for the State school. We, as an association, were very desirous 
of seeing a segregated cottage built for the children receiving oral instruction 
at our State school. This is no longer simply a desire.- Iowa is to have her 
segregated cottage. 

I find, in studying the work of the parents’ associations, that the aim and the 
work done in them all are practically the same. The association in every case is 
encouraging the home instruction of small children; teaching the parent to 
co-operate intelligently with the school; working for better school attendance, 
and in some cases doing some publicity work, trying to interest the hearing in 
the deaf ; trying to interest the aurist in the education of the deaf child; and also 
in the doing of legislative work. 

If you, as educators, are pleased with the work the parent has done, or can 
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do, will you not lend your aid toward the organization of associations in every 
State of this great country? And, finally, will you not help toward the organiza- 
tion of a great national parents’ association ? 


DISCUSSION OF MRS. EVANS’ PAPER 


Dr. Goldstein: This is a vital question. What is the teacher, superintendent, 
or principal going to do to contribute his mite toward supporting the plans 
suggested in Mrs. Evans’ paper ? 

Mr. Gruver: How many parents are there in an association of this kind? 

Mrs. Evans: We have thirty-five or forty now, and hope in another year 
to have all the families represented. We have had only one State meeting so far. 

Mr. White: I don’t know very much about the parent-teachers associations 
in schools for the deaf, but it seems to me that if they are worth while in public 
schools, they are more needed in schools for the deaf. From our standpoint— 
Illinois—it might be a good idea for the school to invite the parents to come to 
the school and entertain them while there. We give that invitation to the 
alumni of the school whenever they feel inclined to come. I should be glad to 
recommend to our Department of Public Welfare in Illinois that it entertain 
the parents. Have them get together and talk to one another and to the teachers. 

Miss Roney: One of the problems which the Minneapolis Association had to 
deal with was the frequent absence of the children from school. Finally one of 
the parents asked to be appointed truant officer. He was appointed by the city 
and as a result the attendance has improved. 

Mr. White: The State of Illinois has provided for a social-service field- 
worker for our school. That worker can do much good along this line and also 
help to organize an association of parents. 

Miss Wood: When was the lowa school taken from the Board of Control 
and placed under the Educational Department of the State? 

Mrs. Evans: A bill was introduced before the General Assembly to that effect 
about two years ago. ; 

Mrs. Goldstein: What are the duties of this social-service field-worker in 
Illinois? What is she accomplishing? 

Mr. White: So far, we have not had any worker, but hope to begin this 
fall. The purpose is to have the social-service field-worker visit the deaf people, 
especially those who have pupils in the Illinois school, see what they are doing, 
see how well they are succeeding in their work, and see how they are succeeding, 
not only in making a living, but what kind of citizens they are, etc., and then 
to come back to the school and recommend improvements that have been suggested 
by the deaf themselves. The deaf people of Illinois feel that there should have 
been some things done by the school that are not done. The State is willing to 
spend the money to do the things the people wish done. A social-service worker 
could interest parents of deaf children in this work. 

Mrs. Evans: I spoke of a State inspector. Since writing my paper I talked 
to members of the State Board of Education. Inspectors’ duties are similar to 
those of a social-service worker. They place literature in the home where a deaf 
child is found, to help the mother to work with that child until the child reaches 
school age. We hope to make a complete census through the new inspector. 

Miss McGinnis: It seems to me that the superintendents of city schools ought 
to do something about these associations. How many Alton children are in the 
Illinois School for the Deaf? One day I asked the former superintendent how 
many deaf children were in Alton. He said, “None.” But there were several 
and he didn’t know it. 

Dr. Goldstein: In the State of Iowa two parents were responsible for the 
movement which has changed the control of the Iowa State School from the State 
Board of Control to the State Board of Education. They have developed a 
pavilion in Council Bluffs for segregating all orally trained deaf children. That 
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is what intelligent parents can do. Mrs. Evans knows how to handle deaf chil- 
dren. You have got to learn what you want to do before you can do it. 

What has been done in Iowa may be done elsewhere. Develop these parents’ 
societies in every community and then have a national organization with delegates 
from all local societies and let them discuss and interchange ideas. 

I should like to make the suggestion that a resolution be formulated by which 
parents-of-deaf-children associations shall be stimulated by all of us as oralists 
in every community, and that a national organization be undertaken, with some 
central committee which shall have the matter of these different ramifications in 
charge. 

It is a vital thing to us as oralists to encourage everything that will help 
upbuild oralism, and there is nothing that will help oralism better than the co- 
operation of intelligent parents of deaf children. No one in the world will do 
more for the deaf than the parents of deaf children. Get them interested in the 
cause. Show them the way and have them properly educated, and you will get 
their support. 

Mrs. Goldstein: In every State in the United States there is a State school. 
The State school comes in contact with perhaps the largest number of deaf chil- 
dren. Why should not parents’ associations be encouraged first in the State 
school? First, because you come in contact with the largest number of parents 
and because you come in contact with the largest number of unintelligent parents, 
because you get them from the country and communities where this propaganda 
has not touched, and the children are sent to the State school because there is 
nothing else to do with them. I believe you want to reach the least intelligent 
parent sooner. Those are the children that are suffering most. If the State 
superintendents would take the nucleus of such a splendid organization in every 
State school, that work could also be taken up in combination with the medical 
associations. I see no reason why a large body of that sort could not work in 
conjunction and stimulate these parents’ associations from each State center. 

Miss Worcester: I move that a committee from this organization be formed 
to establish a nation-wide association of parents of deaf children. (This motion 
was seconded and unanimously passed. ) 

Dr. Goldstein: I met Miss Joiner last week at Atlantic City. She is on active 
duty at Cape May and cannot come, but has sent her paper, which Miss McGinnis 
will read. 


WORK OF THE SECTION OF DEFECTS OF HEARING AND SPEECH 
AT U. S$. ARMY GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 11 


BY MISS ENFIELD JOINER 


The Section of Defects of Hearing and Speech of the Reconstruction De- 
partment of the Surgeon General’s Office began its work July 23, 1918, at U. S. 
Army General Hospital No. 11, Cape May, N. J. On the evening of the 22d the 
hospital staff of doctors and nurses, the teachers who had reported for duty, and 
the ambulatory patients came together to hear the plans which Col. Charles W. 
Richardson, in charge of this section, had made for the training and re-education 
of the men who while in the service might suffer complete or partial loss of hear- 
ing or speech. Brief addresses were made by Colonel Richardson, by Maj. W. W. 
Keen, of Philadelphia, and by the commanding officer of the hospital, Col. Paul F. 
Straub. On the front row among the patients were a number of men eagerly 
leaning forward, trying to understand some word that was being said, and the 
appeal they made went straight to the heart. The next morning these nineteen 
deaf patients and two patients needing speech-training, one an aphasic and the 
other a stammerer, commenced work. 

The work was begun and has continued directly under the Oto-Laryngo- 
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logical Service. Lt. Col. J. M. Ingersoll, of Cleveland, Ohio, now in civilian life, 
was chief of this service until March 10, 1919; he was succeeded by Capt. Gordon 
Berry, M. C., U. S. Army, of Worcester, Mass., who is at present the officer in 
charge. With the aid of these officers, Supt. A. C. Manning, formerly principal of 
the Advanced Department of the Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, and Miss Enfield Joiner, of the North Carolina School, who had been 
selected as principal, organized the work. In the beginning the teaching personnel 
consisted of the following: Misses Margaret Bodycomb and Clara Louise Rock- 
well, of the Mt. Airy School; Miss Mary Louise Wimsatt, a teacher of adult lip- 
reading, of Washington, D. C., and Miss Mary E. Thornton, of the Speech De- 
fects Clinic of New York City. As the number of patients increased, other 
teachers were appointed: Miss Katherine L. O’Connell and Esta V. Pastel, of the 
Speech Defects Department of the New York City schools ; Miss Susan H. Norris, 
of the Georgia School; Sgt. E. V. Iles, now teaching at the Washington Heights 
School, in New York City; Miss Lula M. Bruce, of the Kentucky School; Miss 
Doris E. Freeman, of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, day schools; and more re- 
cently, Miss Margaret H. Roberts, of the Oregon School, and Miss Julia W. 
Savage, of the Florida School. In November Superintendent Manning was com- 
missioned a captain in the Sanitary Corps, and in February was transferred to the 
general educational work in General Hospital No. 3. Miss Joiner succeeded him 
as head of the school. 

Almost at the end of a year it is possible to speak definitely of results and to 
summarize the work of the section. It is believed that practically all the soldiers 
in need of this training have been assembled at the Cape May Hospital, and that 
in a few months at the most the work will have been finished. There have been 
enrolled in this section 145 men. Of these 104 have been deaf or hard of hearing; 
41 have needed speech development; 85 of these patients have completed or dis- 
continued the courses, 71 having defects of hearing and 14 having defects of 
speech. Twenty per cent of the 71 deaf patients improved so greatly under med- 
ical treatment that lip-reading lessons were discontinued by order of the chief of 
the service. At the present time there are 56 patients under instruction ; 34 in the 
lip-reading department and 22 in the speech-training department. 

It was decided in the beginning that in the lip-reading work any method or 
all methods which would obtain results would be used. Miss Bruhn’s invaluable 
book on the Miiller-Walle Method was selected as a basis for work. That excel- 
lent course has been supplemented by Mr. Nitchie’s book and other various text- 
books, by the helpful series of exercises written by various teachers which THE 
Voita Review has been publishing for some years, and by a set of manuscript 
exercises which has been used successfully in the Mt. Airy Advanced Department. 
Naturally the teachers here have collected a large number of stories and drill 
sentences. 

Our patients come from every part of the country and from every grade in 
life, representing ten different nationalities in their birthplaces and all grades of 
mentality and education. From the first they seemed to prefer individual instruc- 
tion. Group-work was tried, but was given up. After making out various sched- 
ules broken into twenty, then thirty, then forty-five minute periods, we decided 
that the forty-five minute period was best suited to our needs. Each man was 
given from one and a half to two hours and a quarter of individual instruction 
each day ; two forty-five-minute periods in the morning, with rest periods between, 
and one forty-five-minute period in the afternoon. Since the middle of March we 
have been forced to give four half-hour periods in the afternoon, thus giving each 
man fifteen minutes’ less work per day, but permitting us to teach more men. We 
seem to have robbed Peter to pay Paul, for up to March 15 the average time for 
completing the course, review and all outside practice-work, was two months; 
since that time, two months and a half. 
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The teachers give eight lessons daily. There are no lessons on Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday. This makes a teaching week of twenty-eight and a half 
hours—by no means a light schedule. The work, however, has been so intensely 
interesting that each day has seemed short. It has been the policy of the depart- 
ment to let a man who has been assigned to one teacher, unless some good reason 
for changing arises, have two periods a day with that teacher until he is about 
half way through the course. He is then given a third period, with another 
teacher, for review or practice work, and at the end of the course to other teachers 
for further practice, so that each man works with four or five teachers while 
under instruction. 

We have found that the best way for a man to learn to read the lips is to do 
it. We have given as little explanation of lessons, of speech formation, of posi- 
tions and movements, as was possible. We have tried to look upon lip-reading 
from the patient’s standpoint. To him it is a foreign language. He will learn a 
foreign language most effectively by hearing it spoken; rules of grammar and of 
language construction are so much impedimenta. Just so, he reads the lips more 
quickly and more easily by reading the lips. Of course, the result is that if a man 
happens to be on leave, or even to have a pass, or is ill, another man needing 
practice may have his time. Practically every fraction of each teacher’s hours on 
duty has been used. 

3. The intensive character of the work has been a driving force. Each man 
has been, as Miss Yale expressed it on visiting the class-rooms, “saturated” with 
lip-reading. 

4. “Mob psychology” has played its part. When other people are doing a 
thing, it is easier for you to do it too. Each man has known that in each of the 
rooms devoted to our section other men were meeting the same conditions with 
which he was confronted. A sort of subconscious co-operation may have helped, 
and certainly a conscious co-operation and a friendly rivalry has helped wonder- 
fully. The men have made a game of lip-reading and have played it with each 
other. 

5. That they come to us as soldiers, that the work has been regarded by the 
authorities and the men as a military duty, has been a contributing factor. Dis- 
charge, which means home, may be reached the sooner by “grabbing up this dope,” 
as one of them graphically expressed it. 

6. The morale of both men and teachers has been of the highest quality. 
Each teacher has felt that it has been a privilege to help do something for these 
men who have done so much for their country. The men have felt, almost with- 
out exception, the deepest sort of appreciation of the training afforded them. 
They have come to class regularly and promptly; they are always glad to get an 
extra period; they hate Sundays and holidays. Our weekly report shows that 
“effort,” for practically every man in both sections is marked “excellent.” 

7. And last, but far from least important, the work has been incalculably 
expedited and lightened because Miss Bruhn and other teachers of the adult deaf 
had material ready for us to work with. To each of these teachers who have 
struggled with the problems of adult lip-reading, who have thought and worked 
and written that others might be helped, our rehabilitated deaf soldiers owe the 
profoundest thanks. 

The work done by the men of the Speech-defects Department and their 
teachers has been equally as satisfactory as the work done in the lip-reading de- 
partment. Seventeen cases of aphasia, thirteen cases of imperfect phonation due 
to jaw or tongue wounds, five or six stutterers and stammerers, and several 
aphonia cases have been handled by three teachers—Misses Thornton, Pastel, and 
O’Connell. It is a coincident that an exact calculation shows that the average 
time for the re-education of the patients needing this training has been the same 
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as for the lip-reading patients—two months. Of course, aphasics bring up this 
average and patients needing less work lower it. 

It is impossible in a summary to do justice to the work of this department. 
Left-handed penmanship has been an innovation which we think has been helpful 
to the aphasia cases. Methods were suited to men and all suggestions from the 
medical officers were welcomed. The aim of the department ‘has been not to com- 
pletely re-establish these men—that is a question of several years for many of 
them—but to so re-educate and train them that a normal life and constant practise 
after discharge will do the rest. The work has been essentially “case-work” and 
each case has been a story in itself. The same things which made for success in 
the lip-reading department have been true in this department also. 

The one factor which has been of value in the speech-training work which 
has seemed to play no part in successful lip-reading has been the man’s previous 
training. Aphasics, stammerers, jaw cases, who have had a good education have 
been most successfully and rapidly rehabilitated, while illiterates and uneducated 
foreigners have been handicapped. On the other hand, the uneducated have 
shown a natural aptitude for lip-reading, with very few exceptions, which the 
trained mind frequently did not possess. Our negro patients, all of them abso- 
lutely unlettered, have made marvelous lip-readers. 

The chief causes of deafness have been meningitis, concussion from shell- 
fire, influenza, and exposure. We have at the present time an unusual number of 
cases of total deafness due to meningitis, and this type of case has been the most 
difficult to deal with. Because of these cases, our final average time for the course 
will probably be two and a half months per man. 

The chief cause of aphasia has been wounds in the left parietal region of the 
brain. Imperfect phonation cases have been almost altogether the result of face 
wounds. The aphonia cases were gassed. 

When one thinks what each man who went to the training camps or to the 
front lived through; what each man, who gave, not all, but much, suffered; what 
it means to each man to recover his speech or find a substitute for his hearing in 
lip-reading, one must know how thankful we workers have been for each success. 
We feel, too, that our “3 per cent poor” may have gotten as much as our “7o per 
cent excellent” when we read one side of a paper conversation one of our slowest 
lip-readers held with a newly arrived man whom he was trying to encourage: 
“T use to be like you are. And look at me now. I am good and healthy. Spinal 
medgitus. My neck was stiff and I could not straiten my legs out. I thought I 
would never be able to walk. I could not see very good, either. But ever thing 
is all right with me now. Only my ears. A fellow don’t need to hear. They learn 
you how to read the lips hear. It is surprising how well you can learn it. I have 
not took many lessons, but I can read the lips a little now. I see a fellow hear 
the other day. You wouldn’t know he was totaly deef. He could read the lips 
so good. He was home of a fourlow and his parents didn’t know he was deef. 
You can be learned!” 

The great predominating factor which has made it possible for them to be 
taught has been that the American doughboy did not leave his courage on the 
other side. He brought it home with him. 


DISCUSSION OF MISS JOINER’S PAPER 


Dr. Goldstein: This is the first official report that you have had of the work 
done by your co-workers in this special field. This interesting report is open for 
analysis and discussion. Miss Joiner’s report is so complete that but little is left 
for discussion. 

Mrs. Pattison: The fact that the deafened soldier was surrounded by others 
having as hard a time as he, was a good thing. The fact that he did not have to 
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go home to the family that was discouraging to him all the time was another factor 
in the boy’s success. All teachers of lip-reading will agree with me, that many 
pupils are discouraged at home. Recently I had a pupil at the Central Institute 
for the Deaf. She had been here only eight weeks when her father wired her to 
meet him in the South. She was very nervous, because she knew her father only 
wanted to see whether she could read lips. The father will be disappointed 
because the girl is not a perfect lip-reader. If we could do something to train 
the parents and friends of the adult deaf to encourage them more, we should 
have greater success. This properly belongs to the lip-reading session on Wednes- 
day, but I didn’t want to let an opportunity go by. 

About Mrs. Evans’ paper and following discussion: I wonder how many of 
the teachers of adults have thought of having associations of the friends of the 
deaf. Parents’ associations are known. ‘The adult deaf person needs very 
intelligent direction at home. He needs very intelligent conversation. I have 
thought about this a great deal and want some time to assemble just as many 
friends of the deaf as possible ; I want to make the deaf person’s friend, parent, 
brother, etc., realize what that person is trying to do. There are many ways 
in which the parent could help, in which the sister or brother, etc., could help. 
I think the friends of the deaf adult should know what sounds have the best 
carrying quality. The ears should be used as well as the eyes. We find mothers 
and friends of the adult hard-of-hearing pupil using impossible expressions, not 
only with poor carrying quality, but with the least possible movement. The deaf 
adult cannot hear, cannot read the lips, because the friend does not know how to 
speak. The friend will say, “There is a blackboard on the platform.” If the 
deaf person does not understand, the friend continues, “What is that thing up 
there?” or perhaps, “Can you see that?’ The deaf person thinks each new 
sentence is the first one repeated, and consequently does not get the idea. 

Teachers can do much to help the hearing person to deal intelligently with 
the hard of hearing as well as with the totally deaf. There are many ways I 
would like to suggest at a more opportune time by which friends of the deaf can 
be taught to help the deaf friend. 

Mrs. Nitchie: Our experiences have been very much alike Mrs. Pattison’s. 
The pupil’s families discourage them. They (the pupils) often say, “I am not 
going to let any one know I am studying lip-reading. They will ask me to do 
stunts.” Their friends ask them to do the impossible. I should like to co-operate 
with Mrs. Pattison. 

With reference to Miss Joiner’s paper I would say, one reason they had 
gotten such good results in Cape May was because the men were right there, 
where they could not get away from lip-reading. They got intensive training. 
If we could only persuade our pupils to allow us to give them that intensive 
training, our results would be better. 

Dr. Goldstein: The absence of several essayists has advanced us along the 
line a little. Dr. Frederick Martin has kindly consented to give his address this 
afternoon, on “Methods for the Correction and Prevention of Speech Defects.” 
His demonstration will be held tomorrow. 


STAMMERING 
BY DR. FREDERICK MARTIN* 


In the city of New York alone there are 30,000 stammerers, of whom 8,000 
are of school age. Statistics computed by the Adjutant General of the United 
States Army show the vital necessity for a department of speech improvement 
in all of our large cities. Ignorance of this subject is appalling among those who 





*Dr. Martin is the Director of Speech Improvement of the Board of Education, New 
York, N. Y. 
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have the care of children. This is due to the paucity of efficient literature. 
Teachers and parents have been compelled to depend upon the misleading 
advice of friends, who would suggest innumerable panaceas, the majority of 
which but serve to aggravate the condition. Many cities have already adopted a 
definite program for the pedagogical correction of stammerers, and there is little 
doubt that, before many years, the universal school curriculum will adequately 
provide for these sufferers and all those with cognate defects of speech. 

It is almost impossible to approximate the economic cost of stammering. It 
impairs the mental growth of the sufferer, causing self-repression. The defect 
interferes with the expression of ideas as well as the utilization of potential 
energy in the business or social world. With the lack of speech control there 
is not only less opportunity for the development of intellectual capacity, but there 
is a tendency to a lowering of the moral stamina. Speech, which differentiates 
man from the animal, is the greatest weapon of his brain in the fight for advance- 
ment. Business men recognize that voice is an economic asset and many corpora- 
tions refuse to employ those suffering from a defect of it. The Government 
has recognized this menace by refusing to permit immigrants who stammer to 
enter the country, because of the great probability of their becoming public 
charges. The many stammerers who leave school early in life, and begin at 
once to retrograde because of their defect, could readily be influenced to continue 
their education if hope of cure were held out to them. They know too well 
the difficulties that lie between them and a livelihood in the business world. 
Among those who remain in school, the presence of the defect is usually the 
cause of retardation in class advancement of from one to three years. Such 
children fail to keep pace with pupils of equal intelligence mainly because of the 
ignorance of teachers of ways and means of eliminating’ the defect. The child 
handicapped with a defect of phonation often appears mentally inferior because 
of his peculiar hesitancy and timidity in speech. Where he is able to keep up 
with his class, it is at a cost of so much mental and physical suffering that the 
nervous system and mental disposition are often harmfully affected. 

It is vitally important that stammering be corrected in the schools, not 
only on account of those so afflicted, but for the good of normal pupils who may, 
through association or mimicry, acquire the habit. 

Stammering, according to its universally accepted meaning in English, is 
a halting, defective utterance. The sufferer has difficulty in starting a word or 
in passing from one letter to another. It is a momentary lack of control of the 
muscles of articulation in the effort to speak. Often the stammerer will come 
to an absolute halt, being unable to produce voice. The defect is sometimes 
accompanied by irregular spasmodic movements of the face, tongue, neck, or 
body, caused by the effort made to produce a sound or articulate speech. 

One form of stammering is commonly known as stuttering. It is the 
unnecessary repetition of a letter or word before passing to the next; as 
“d-d-dog” or “they-they-they went—went out.” 

Stammering is, at bottom, a mental fault which eventuates in a physical 
disability. It is often caused by fear, imitation, or improper speech-training, 
and is really an acquired affection. Most children who stammer begin to show 
the defect after their school life has begun. An investigation of some of our 
educational methods used in the lower grades, where the child’s habits of speech 
are in formation, might determine the cause. Children are sometimes made to 
read and use words much too difficult for them to articulate, pronounce, or even 
understand. The result is the formation of a habit of stumbling, hesitancy, 
then stuttering, which may become confirmed when the child is oversensitive or 
is made conscious of his habit through improper correction or criticism. 
Difficult sounds are gradually avoided through fear, until generation of sthenic 
emotions upset the entire vocal mechanism. In the beginning there is nothing 
more than hesitation or stumbling, but finally fear and inhibition follow, until 
the child loses mastery of his speech. He then prefers silence to ridicule and 
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destructive criticism, is governed by the idea that he cannot speak as others do, 
and believes it impossible for him to articulate specific sounds and control himself 
under certain conditions. It is at this time that we encounter a strong desire 
to leave school. 

One great difficulty in meeting the requirements of this problem is the 
attitude of parents in calmly waiting for the child to outgrow the defect. A child 
thus treated usually continues stammering for years, driving in deeper his false 
habits of speech, developing over-innervation and hypertonicity of certain muscles 
and acquiring tics, spasms, and reflexes which would never exist were the cause 
known and the defect corrected in its incipiency. 

The class teacher can prove the greatest factor in solving the problem of 
the stammering child by preventing the defect or eliminating it during its first 
stages. If properly corrected in the lower grades, each case will respond readily 
to treatment. It is here we can remove the primary causes, before fear and 
inhibition produce secondary disturbances and disarrange the entire mental 
mechanism. A word in private, after school sessions, may inspire confidence and 
induce an effort toward better speech. When first noticing any stumbling, 
stuttering, or hesitancy in recitations, one should gently check the child, without 
attracting the attention of other members of the class, and lead him into a more 
confident, deliberate, and better articulated mode of expression. 

As injudicial advice often aggravates a mild case of stammering, it is well 
to warn those who come into direct contact with children, of the dangers of many 
popular practices. 

A common fallacy in attempting to correct a case is to ask the stammerer to 
take a breath before speaking each word or words that he may fear. The fact 
that he is made to realize that he must stop and unnaturally take a breath recalls 
to his mind his inability to speak as others do. He even forms a mental picture of 
his past sufferings, and fear predominates to such a degree that all co-ordination 
of the nerve centers controlling speech is temporarily destroyed. He is obsessed 
by his compulsive idea, “I cannot say it.” It is heresy to attempt to correct 
stammering by a conscious control of breath. This method proves pernicious 
if applied in any form. The disturbance is not caused by lack of breath, but by 
interference with the normal subconscious control. ‘There is always enough 
residual air in the lungs to produce voice. Since the disturbance is mental and 
not physical, there is no direct relation between the voice and any particular 
control of the diaphragm. In the first stages of stuttering, the resort to a conscious 
control of breath may help the child, but in such cases other disciplinary measures 
would have the same effect without possessing the added element of danger in 
their application. 

We should never train a child in an unnatural intonation of voice in at- 
tempting to correct stammering. Many teachers have tried to produce an unusual 
thythmic rising and falling inflection, almost resembling singing, because of their 
knowledge that these sufferers can intone without difficulty. The mere fact, 
however, that the child is made to feel that he can utter words only in these affected 
tones, which cannot be employed in business or society, makes him dread ordinary 
speech the more. This method may produce an ephemeral increase of confidence, 
but eventually produces a harmful psychological reaction. 

Timid, hesitating speech should be discouraged and the child led to avoid 
dubious, indirect thinking while speaking, thereby developing a greater assurance 
in phonation. He must not be permitted to avoid a word because of difficulty in 
pronouncing it, nor to employ synonyms in which he has more confidence. Should 
he develop this habit, then each recurrence of the word will be a béte noire to him, 
increasing his fear of speech. 

It is well to remember that silence will not necessarily improve matters. 
To excuse a child from recitations when he is aware that it is because of his 
defect will only increase his lack of faith in his ability to speak as others do, 
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making a pariah of him. This diminishes self-reliance and, by generating 
inhibition, will convert a slight stutterer into an acute stammerer. 

Suggestion plays an important part in the correction of acute cases, but it 
alone will not cure stammering. It is possible to dispel the stammerer’s com- 
pulsive fear of speech, but while so doing we must remove the various secondary 
causes which are upsetting his vocal mechanism. 

Irrespective of the primal cause, it will be found that 90 per cent of our 
cases have not their vocal organs fixed in the correct position for producing the 
sound which they are attempting to make. A boy may try to say “mother” with 
his mouth wide open—an impossible position for the letter “m,” which requires 
that the lips be pressed together. Therefore, make him produce this sound 
correctly and, by breaking up the word into its component parts, or phonograms, 
see that he co-ordinates his vocal organs so as to give each sound in its proper 
sequence. In the beginning, the process is slow and conscious, but very soon 
fear of speech itself is dispelled, confidence restored, and a new subconscious con- 
trol of the organs instituted—all of which makes for perfect speech. 

The main factor is the teacher’s knowledge of the proper workings of the 
mechanism of speech and how to develop in the mind of the student a new 
subconscious control of his vocal organs. A stammerer when saying “dog” will 
often attempt to produce the sound of “d” plus “o” short before proceeding to 
the vowel. This is not only phonetically incorrect, but in the exertion made to 
produce it over-innervation results and the tongue has difficulty in assuming the 
new position for the vowel “o.” Immediately the brain is conscious of the 
difficulty and fear of speech so dominates the mind that all co-ordination of the 
nerve centers is lost. For the letter “n” it is necessary to press the tip of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, just back of the teeth, and to produce a 
vibration of the voice in the throat. The mouth, however, should be quickly 
opened for the accompanying vowel, as soon as the speaker feels the vibrations 
of the voice in the throat. This will prevent rigidity of the muscles employed. 

Great care must be exercised to see that the stammerer always opens his 
mouth quickly for the vowel following an initial consonant. The psychological 
reason for this will soon become apparent after careful observation of its effect. 
Exercises containing letters with which the child has special difficulty should be 
practiced silently at first, and with mirrors before there is actual vocalization, 
thereby focusing his attention upon the direct control of the muscles employed. 
The sounds should be carefully studied by the teacher, so as to proceed from 
the known to the unknown, or from the easier to the more difficult. 

When the consonants are diphthongal, it is well, in the beginning, to isolate 
them, in their proper sequence, so as to prevent the stammerer from attempting 
to articulate more than one at a time, which may produce juxtaposition of the 
lingual muscles. This may cause a slow, stilted manner of articulation, but is better 
than avoiding a word, keeping silent, or stammering. Gradually, as the fear 
of speech is lost and the student commences subconsciously to give sounds in 
their proper sequence in words, he may be permitted to increase his speed. 

A system of tongue gymnastics should be practiced diligently by the pupil 
in order to develop the kinesthetic imagery. These will make him conscious 
of the movements of his lingual muscles and develop a better and faster co- 
ordination. 

It is not necessary for the stammerer, when being corrected, to elongate 
the vowels while articulating words, but he should have frequent drills in vocal 
gymnastics in order to intensify his auditory images. of them. The development 
of a new voice is obtained by a better production of the vowel sounds. This 
assists in dispelling fear and inhibition. The use of a lower or higher pitch 
also assists, psychologically, in restoring confidence, until the secondary causes 
are removed. Vocal gymnastics, if thoroughly practised, will not only intensify 
the auditory images of the stammerer (thus correcting forgetfulness of the 
sounds of the vowels or vocal color), but develop stronger vocal chords, producing 
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a new voice and giving an easier control (removing over-innervation or the strain- 
ing to produce sound). 

The stammerer needs more rest than the normal person, because his efforts 
to talk are a great drain upon his vitality. Rest is the best therapeutic in all cases 
of fatigue. 

As a final word of general advice to the instructor in correcting acute cases: 
Lay stress upon (1) more voice, passing on from the initial consonant to the 
following sound as soon as possible; (2) syllabication of words; (3) daily 
drill in tongue and vocal gymnastics ; (4) silent reading and the practise of reading 
aloud before a mirror. Avoid (1) silent treatment; (2) breath-control methods ; 
(3) methods employing any unusual intonation of voice (which we have proved 
to be worthless) ; (4) use of synonyms for words that are feared; (5) rhythmic 
movements of hands or feet when speaking and, in general, anything unnaturai, 
which will but serve to make the stammerer feel that he is atypical. 

In closing, I would like to impress upon all the fact that the advice given 
above is generic and must be modified to serve individuals. Every case must 
be regarded as a personal problem, for as brains differ in their thoughts, so the 
defects of speech arising in brains manifest different reflexes, which one must 
learn to detect per se. Many unnatural mental disturbances enter into the 
personal equation with which we have to deal. Therefore, when correcting a 
case, while we are removing the causes mentioned above, such as juxtaposition 
of the organs, over-innervation, rigidity, etc., it is vitally essential that we lead 
the sufferer into new channels of thought, new associations of ideas, and a 
different subconscious control of stimuli. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Goldstein: I am sure I voice the sentiments of our society in thanking 
Dr. Martin for his address on corrective speech, and it shows how definitely 
corrective speech-work dovetails with our work with the deaf. You may have 
wondered why our program contains so many variations. We are oralists. 
Oralism refers not only to work with the deaf, but all educational fields where 
speech is concerned—the adult deaf in lip-reading, psychological problems with 
defective children, etc. We are trying to co-ordinate all the different elements 
of oralism. 

Are there any questions about Dr. Martin’s work? Let him explain some 
difficulties you have had in working with pupils. 

Mr. Taylor: The problem came to my mind of a person suffering a partial 
stroke, caused by cerebral hemorrhage. His speech was affected and injured. 
This person understands words and knows their meaning, but cannot produce 
them. I want to know if any tongue gymnastics would be advisable in a case of 
that kind. 

Dr. Goldstein: If you have aphasia of central origin, as from pressure of a 
blood-clot, defective speech may ensue. That is distinctly a pathology of central, 
cerebral character and cannot be corrected by pedagogics. 

Dr. Martin: In the case Mr. Taylor refers to, tongue gymnastics will not help; 
nor will vocal gymnastics. The manner in which they are given is what helps. 
The trouble with his brain is that he cannot quickly recall the image of those 
words. Make him respond quickly and you will get faster co-ordination of the 
brain centers and he will improve. 

We have many stammerers because the child cannot think of the word he 
wishes to use. He cannot recall the auditory images or suffers an aphasia 
known as temporary amnesia. In correcting the boy, give work in concert until 
the memory of these images is developed and fear of them lost. The fear is 
strong in his brain that he cannot speak. This great compulsive idea inhibits 
every other center. Give him vocal gymnastics in concert, and gradually make 
them individual. Make him produce sounds and words on command until he 
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learns to respond quickly. We have found that it is essential in every case 
to solve the personal equation. 

Dr. Goldstein: No vocal gymnastics would benefit a case of a distinct central 
pathological type. 

Dr. Martin: You are right. 

Miss Worcester: I had a case about two years ago of a boy who could not 
talk. He could whisper. I taught him the sounds of all the letters. He could 
give consonant sounds, but could not give vowel sounds. As soon as he realized 
he was using his voice, he would whisper. He never used his voice. 

Dr. Martin: Many stammerers sing and whisper. They can even speak very 
well into a phone when they know there is no connection, but otherwise develop 
fear—aphasia due to the compulsive idea, “I cannot speak.” Try suggestion— 
control of the subjective mind over the objective mind—and destroy phobias by 
forcing them to overcome all such handicaps. The vowel sounds must be taught 
to a stammerer by indirect intuition in co-ordination with effective suggestion. 

Miss Van De Veer: What do you think of segregating acute stutterers? 
We have a class in the public schools for subnormal children; we have special 
classes for the hard of hearing. Would it not be good to have classes for stam- 
merers and stutterers? 

Dr. Martin: It would be a good thing. We have special teachers in New 
York. The regular teachers report cases of defective speech to the special 
teachers, who come every day and correct these cases. After his lesson, the 
child returns to the school-room. If a class-room teacher can continue this work, 
all right. The idea of segregation is good. 

Some one might ask, “Is it not bad to put one stammerer with another 
stammerer?” It is like the question, “If I am a teacher of a defective-speech 
class, will I begin to stammer ?” 

Miss Van De Veer: Would he be not afraid because there are others? 

Dr. Martin: If a teacher becomes a stammerer, she deserves to become one. 
It is because she is not correcting her cases. If I am actually curing stammerers, 
I won’t begin to stammer. If they see others are cured, they get confidence and 
are more easily cured themselves. If you are not curing your cases, it is very 
unfortunate, both for the sufferers and yourself. 

Miss Van De Veer: I know of boys who continued to stammer for years. 
We might ask to have them segregated. It could be tried out with a good, 
sympathetic teacher, and see what results will be obtained. 

Dr. Martin: The teacher would have to be trained ; merely being sympathetic 
is not sufficient. We hope to get teachers to come to the training school at our 
clinics and we will train them for this work. Segregation, of course, is the 
ideal way to handle these cases in the first few weeks of correction, all depending 
upon the nature of the defect and the psychic condition of the case. 

Miss Van De Veer: Our work at Rochester, New York, has not been very 
successful and I wanted to hit on a better plan. 

Dr. Martin: Have you been doing the work? 

Miss Van De Veer: Three years ago; fora year and a half. 

Dr. Martin: What methods were used? 

Miss Van De Veer: I used my own methods. We have met with failure in 
the correction of stuttering. 

Dr. Martin: The teachers in New York City are required to have one 
year’s clinical experience. Why don’t you come down? We are inviting super- 
visors from all over the country to come to our clinics, so that they can get the 
necessary training and experience. 


(End of second session. Continued in November number) 























WHA-AT>? 


BY MARY ROGERS 


F, WHEN you lose your hearing, that 

interrogative what could be automat- 
ically dropped from your vocabulary, it 
would be well.” With it always on the 
tip of your tongue, ready at your bid- 
ding, you can never be the self-reliant, 
self-confident, un-self-conscious person 
you would be if you had to get along 
without it. 

During the first few years I was deaf 
I got so into the habit of saying, “What 
did you say?” that soon I was going 
around saying, What did you say? What 
did you say? Wha-at? after every re- 
mark addressed to me, as soon as it left 
the speaker’s lips, without waiting to see 
whether I had understood it. Wha-at? 
seemed somehow necessary to my catch- 
ing even a simple “Good morning.” 

Then I began to notice what a habit I 
had allowed myself to get into, and I re- 
solved to reform. It was bad enough 
having to ask people to repeat sentences 
I did not get without asking them to go 
over the easy ones I did grasp. It was 
very hard, though, breaking myself of 
that Wha-at? It had become so a part 
of me that the process of reformation is 
still going on. Even yet I often catch 
myself saying, “What did you say ?—oh, 
I know!” It is the most natural thing 
in the world, when you become deaf, to 
clutch that word what and try to make 
it take the place of your lost hearing; 
but—don’t do it. 

What if you do not hear a sentence— 
or see it? More often than not, that will 
not hinder you from understanding what 
was said. Often the next sentence will 
explain it or something the speaker does 
will make it clear. Even if you do not 
understand it after having it repeated 
two or three times, you can let it go. It 
will come to you of its own accord if you 
will have patience and wait. 

Refraining from asking What? What? 
What? to everything is a great wits’ 
brightener. With practice your wits will 
become so sharp they will be able to take 
one word, one slight action, one swift in- 
ward review of the subject, and build up 
a whole sentence, a whole string of sen- 
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tences, even, all in a moment, and be 
ready to go on to the next without the 
speaker's knowing anything is going on 
inside of your head besides the mere in- 
take of his words. 

Not that my own wits are such a good 
example of much exercise, though. 

One afternoon I sat reading on the 
porch. Suddenly something made me 
look up, and there, at the foot of the 
steps, stood a man, talking away for dear 
life. I could not make head nor tail to 
what he was saying, beyond that he was 
asking me something, telling me some- 
thing, and pointing to something down 
the road south. Instantly, much more 
instantly than I can tell it, there flashed 
into my mind in quick succession three 
reasons for his standing there, and as 
instantly I rejected each in turn as the 
wrong reason: 

First. He was an agent. No, he had 
on overalls and had nothing visible to 
sell. 

Second. He had a little bag in one 
hand. He had come to sell moles’ feet 
or rat tails. (The man of this house is 
township clerk and has developed since 
going into office a queer taste for collect- 
ing such weird relics of animal life, and 
the hunters and trappers of the township 
have beaten a path to his door.) But the 
man did not seem to be wanting me to 
take his sack, and then the smell of to- 
bacco made me notice the pipe in his 
other hand. No, he did not have rat 
tails nor moles’ feet in his little bag. 

Third. He was pointing down the road 
to the south. He wanted to see the man 
of the house. That was it. But if he 
knew the man he had come to see was at 
work in the cornfield as well as I could 
know it, since both of us could see him 
cultivating down there, why did he not 
go on down to the fence and talk with 
him instead of standing there talking to 
me? No, he did not particularly want to 
see the man of the house. 

Undaunted by failure and cheerful 
still—I was not the man, so could afford 
to be cheerful—I was about to go on to a 
fourth supposition for his presence, to 
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prove or disprove to my own satisfac- 
tion, when my sister happened to come 
out of the house and forthwith rescued 
the poor man and, incidentally, deprived 
me of further practice on him. 

The poor man’s car had stopped down 
the road to the south and refused to go 
another revolution without a drink of 
water, for which drink he had patiently 
stood there two minutes wondering what 
ailed me. Why I did’ not think of a 
breakdown as soon as of anything, I am 
sure I do not know, for breakdowns are 
frequent enough on this sandy, ditchy 
road. Of course, if I had had just a sec- 
ond or two more in whieh to continue my 
take up and put aside of reasons, I should 
have struck this right reason. However, 
I must sorrowfully admit that I never 
should have guessed he wanted a pail of 
water. Never before have I known of 
an automobile to stop anywhere around 
here for lack of any liquid weaker than 
gasolene. That was one time my wits 
would not work quickly enough to be of 
any use to me, but that is only the excep- 
tion that goes to prove me right about 
Wha-at ?. 

Another time they served me much 
more obligingly. I stood one morning 
down on the corner waiting for the mail- 
man. An automobile came along and 
stopped in the act of turning the corner. 
The driver called out to me, so I ran, ex- 
pectantly, across the road to the side of 
the car. This man, too, pointed with his 
arm, though to the northeast, and asked 
me something. But what I could not 
make out. All I knew was that he was 
certainly asking me some question, and 
it seemed to be, “Is that corn?” Now 
the man had on overalls and was obvi- 
ously a farmer, and could not be asking 
me if that was corn, for to my not very 
country-wise eyes it was corn and noth- 
ing but corn. No, he was not asking me 
if that was a field of corn. Corn? Corn? 
Surely he was saying corn, though. For 
one idiotic half instant I thought he had 
stopped his car, wife, son, daughter, and 
all simply to tell me that was a fine field 
of corn on the corner. But then com- 
mon sense returned. What do motor- 
ists, farmer or otherwise, usually stop to 
ask along the road? ‘Their way, of 


course. Corn? Corn? Oh, yes—Colon. 
Colon is northeast 


That was what he 
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wanted to know. So I spoke up and told 
him how many miles he was from this 
village and how many miles he was from 
that and the road to take to the particu- 
lar village of Colon. And he returned by 
telling me of a torn-up road and about 
getting turned around a little on unfa- 
miliar roads, which was all very easy to 
understand, now I knew the trend of the 
conversation. 

Another time my wits worked instantly. 
I was sitting on the steps. Suddenly I 
looked up and halfway across the yard 
stood a man talking, as unexpected vis- 
itors always are when I look up. I could 
not make out his words. He was too far 
away for me to see them, even if I could 
have seen them. But at once I noticed 
the tin pail tied around his neck, which 
identified him to me as a berry-picker. 
What do berry-pickers always stop for? 
A drink. “Oh, yes,” I called back. “Tl 
bring you the dipper.” When I came out 
of the house with it he was waiting by 
the pump, proving I had guessed right— 
unless I forced a dipperful of water that 
he did not want down his throat. While 
he was drinking he talked about berries, 
which, again, was all very easy to un- 
derstand, because I knew the drift of his 
conversation. 

One day a friend telephoned my sister 
she was coming out for a visit. “Well,” 
my sister said, according to my interpre- 
tation, “we have a cat apiece.” 

I did not respond to her smile for a 
second or two. A cat apiece? Kill the 
pussy-cats when her friend came out? 
Then, What is it all good housekeepers 
think of first when a guest is coming? 
I asked myself. What shall we have for 
supper? Oh, yes. Cat apiece? Can of 
peas. Yes, she did have just one can left 
in the cellar. I laughed. “A can of peas. 
I thought you .said we’d have a cat 
apiece.” 

My sister laughed then and was re- 
minded of a funny story about a member 
of the Ladies’ Aid mixing up delegates 
and jelly cakes over the telephone. And 
so we all got a little amusement out of 
my “cat apiece.” 

No, no deaf person needs to be asking 
What? What? What? all the time. 
Your wits will tell you if you use them. 
You will even become so expert at guess- 
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ing that when you look out of the win- 
dow some morning and see your neighbor 
coming down the road to your house, you 
will immediately set your wits to work, 
and by the time he gets there you will 
know what he has come for. Or, if his 
errand is something which you cannot 
possibly guess, you will at least know 
that, and so be on the lookout for unex- 
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pected words—forearmed with a nim- 
bler understanding. 

Do not ask What? every time you do 
not understand a sentence. Puzzle it out 
for yourself. It may be hard at first, but 
after a while you will be able to guess 
at anything without thinking about it. 
Guessing will often get you what your 
eyes and ears miss. 


SOME NOTES ABOUT THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF—IIl 


BY FRED DE LAND 


HE first portion of these notes ap- 
a9 peared in the August number of 
THE Vota REviEw, the second section 
will be found in the September number, 
and ended with a reference to the suc- 
cessful Seventh Summer Meeting of the 
Association, held at Edgewood Park, in 
August, 1907. The annual meeting of 
the Association for the year 1908 was 
held in Rochester, N. Y., in May, 1908, 
and though there was no literary pro- 
gram the business meeting was a long 
and interesting one. Alexander Graham 
Bell presented to the Association the in- 
stitution of service known all over the 
world as the Volta Bureau for the In- 
crease and Diffusion of Knowledge Re- 
lating to the Deaf, including the building 
and its valuable reference library, con- 
taining the most nearly complete collec- 
tion of literature relating to the deaf and 
to all phases of deafness to be found any- 
where in the world. Dr. Bell also pre- 
sented to the Association the trust fund 
known as the Volta Bureau Fund, to aid 
in maintaining and operating the Volta 
Bureau as an institution of serviceable 
information. Included in this gift was a 
deed and clear title to grounds and build- 


ing (having an approximate value of . 


$42,500) and invested securities (re- 
poried as having a market value of $78,- 
949). Since that transfer the Associa- 
tion has received an annual income 
exceeding $2,000 from that trust fund, or 
a total income of $24,707, while that trust 
fund now exceeds the original sum. At 
this meeting Dr. Bell gave an interesting 





talk on how he came to establish the 
Volta Bureau following the receipt of 
the Volta Prize, conferred upon him by 
the Republic of France for the invention 
of the telephone, and added that he felt 
that the Association could absorb the 
Volta Bureau and occupy the building as 
the home of the Association and there 
carry on both the work of the Associa- 
tion and the work of the Bureau. Mr. 
Frank W. Booth, the General Secretary 
of the Association, was appointed Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau, a posi- 
tion he had held since the sudden death 
of Mr. Hitz. 

The Association paid a tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of the Hon. John 
Hitz, who passed away March 25, 1908. 
Mr. Hitz was a charter member of the 
Association and the first Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau, from its organiza- 
tion, in 1887, till his death, in 1908. 
Prior to his taking up the work in behalf 
of deaf children he had been the Consul- 
General to the United States from 
Switzerland, having succeeded his father 
in that important office. 

At the annual or midwinter meeting 
of the Board of Directors, held in De- 
cember, 1908, the legal transfer to the 
Association of the property and securi- 
ties of the Volta Bureau was consum- 
mated, and a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing the Board’s grateful apprecia- 
tion of this generous gift from Dr. Bell. 
The officers and directors at the begin- 
ning of 1909 were as follows: President, 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter; Vice-Presidents, 
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Alexander Graham Bell and Carotine A. 
Yale; Secretary, Z. F. Westervelt ; Audi- 
tor, E. A. Gruver; General Secretary, 
Treasurer, Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, and Editor of the Association 
Review, Frank W. Booth; Directors, 
Alexander Graham Bell, J. W. Blattner, 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, Mary Mc- 
Cowen, A. L. E. Crouter, Caroline A. 
Yale, Edmund Lyon, Richard O. John- 
son, Job Williams, David Fairchild, Z. F. 
Westervelt, Sarah Fuller, E. McK. Good- 
win, E. A. Gruver, Edwin G. Hurd. 

The eighth summer meeting of the 
Association was held in Chicago, IIL, 
from June 28 to July 5, 1909, in the au- 
ditorium of the college building of the 
Chicago Normal School. In his splendid 
response on behalf of the Association to 
the addresses of welcome, Mr. Richard 
O. Johnson outlined the aim and the 
growth of the Association and included 
historical and statistical matter of value. 
In his presidential address Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter referred to the munificent gift 
of the Volta Bureau and its trust fund to 
the Association by Alexander Graham 
Bell and stated: “Thus again has Dr. 
Bell endeared himself and the memory 
of his beloved father to all members of 
this Association and to all lovers of 
noble philanthropic effort the wide world 
over. The splendid work of the Volta 
Bureau, which has carried comfort and 
enlightenment to so many hearts in this 
and in other lands, will thenceforward 
be carried on by this Association through 
its Board of Directors and every effort 
will be made to extend its usefu'ness and 
to widen its influence.” 

Referring to the training of teachers, 
Dr. Crouter stated: “The Association 
still maintains its great interest in the 
training of teachers of speech. Through 
its assistance, over thirty teachers have 
been trained during the last three years in 
the very excellent normal department of 
the Clarke School in Northampton, 
Mass., and sent out to fill responsible 
positions in the various schools of the 
country. The Clarke School is 
doing noble work, but she is not equal, 
single-handed, to the great task of meet- 
ing the demands that are arising in all 
parts of the country for thoroughly 
trained teachers of articulation. and the 
hope is entertained that the funds of 
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the Association may prove adequate in 
the near future to the duty of founding 
similar departments in other sections. To 
meet this demand fully a normal train- 
ing department or school should be es- 
tablished in the South Atlantic States, 
one should be established in the great 
Mississippi Valley, one in the Northwest- 
ern States, one in the Southwestern 
States, and one on the Pacific slope. 
With such departments established and 
capably conducted, speech-teaching would 
soon receive an uplift that would be felt 
in all our institutions and schools for the 
instruction of deaf children; and the 
prediction is now made that the not dis- 
tant future will see some such scheme 
carried into effect.” 

It is worth while noting that within a 
few years after Dr. Crouter’s prediction 
normal training schools were established 
in Milwaukee and in St. Louis, and now 
there are good hopes for having a train- 
ing school in the Southwest. 

Dr. Crouter cited published statistics 
showing that “out of a total of 12,287 
deaf children under instruction in the 
various schools of the country, over 72 
per cent are now receiving instruction in 
speech, and 8,496, nearly 70 per cent of 
the total attendance, are actually under 
oral methods of training—that is, they 
receive all instruction, of whatever char- 
acter, by and through speech and lip- 
reading, and not through the medium of 
the sign-language or the manual alphabet. 

This is a most remarkable ad- 
vance—an advance as gratifying as it is 
surprising. It is a development that has 
far exceeded the expectations of the 
early friends and supporters of the 
speech movement—one, indeed, which in 
respect of permanency of effort and of 
rapidity of growth stands almost un- 
paralleled in the history of educative 
work, either at home or abroad.” 

The addresses and papers presented at 
this meeting were very good, while the 
demonstrations were of exceptional 
value. Dr. Yale had an advanced class 
receiving lessons in Melville Bell Sym- 
bols, while Harris Taylor had a class of 
beginners. Much time was devoted to 


showing the value of industrial training 
for the deaf. Harris Taylor, in discuss- 
ing the subject of “Oralism in Combined 
Schools,” held: “Lip-reading must be 
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learned through lip-reading; there is no 
other way. If pupils are poor lip-readers, 
the use of signs will make them poorer 
lip-readers. The only cure for poor lip- 
reading is more lip-reading. Outside of 
the class-room pupils should be encour- 
aged to communicate orally as much as 
possible. If possible, have oral 
and manual departments separate and dis- 
tinct ; let them be practically two institu- 
tions under one management.” . . . 

Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne read 
a paper bearing the title of “Social Train- 
ing that Makes for Efficiency,” in which 
she brought out the necessity of an 
efficiency to communicate fully to suc- 
ceed in any walk in life. She stated her 
belief that “if a child is not thrown out 
in the world among men and women 
with five senses, with whom he must 
compete, among whom he must prove 
himself a useful and active member of 
society, he will not make a sufficiently 
strenuous and sustained effort to tran- 
scend his limitations.” 

Miss Ruchiel Mirrielees told of the 
“Beginnings of Language and Reading” 
in the life of the deaf child and held that 
“the school work of this little (deaf) 
child, therefore, should be vitally related 
to the experience of his every-day life. 
It should give him the language to ex- 
press his needs, to tell of his interests 
and experiences, and should put him in 
touch with the life about him just as soon 
as possible.” 

An excellent paper was read by Miss 
Ethel M. Hilliard on “Corrective Work 
in Language.” In closing a paper on 
the subject of “Reading in Intermediate 
Grades” in which she advocated “creat- 
ing a fondness for reading,” Miss Frances 
W. Gawith stated: “Let us feel the 
enthusiasm that comes from being mem- 
bers of a great body of workers that in- 
cludes the teachers of our own and other 
lands. With this enthusiasm let us dare 
to try to approximate as nearly as possi- 
ble what is being done for the pupils in 
the best schools for hearing children of 
our country. Then shall our ideals be 
higher and we will do better work than 
we are doing today.”’ 

The subject of “Corrective Work in 
Speech” was discussed by Miss Frances 
Lucas, Miss Caroline L. Olin, and Miss 
Evelyn Butler. In referring to “the 
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benefits which accrue in this line of 
speechwork through the use of Bell’s 
Visible Speech symbols,” Miss Butler 
stated that “an elision of a vowel from a 
word, or the combination of words in a 
sentence which have a mutual sense re- 
lation, is far more readily shown by 
means of the Visible Speech Symbols 
than if written in the usual way, by mark- 
ing out the silent letters, or by writing 
together the words which are combined 
together to form sense.” 

Dr. George E. Shambaugh, a well- 
known otologist of Chicago, delivered an 
excellent address on “The Function of 
Hearing and the Cause of Deafness.” 
Many others presented papers and ad- 
dresses and the meeting was a grand suc- 
cess. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held on January 14, 1910, at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School in New York City, 
Miss Yale, Mr. Lyon, Miss Fuller, and 
others paid their tributes to the memory 
of Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, who 
died in Washington on October 20, 1909; 
and Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mrs. Hubbard. At this meeting atten- 
tion was again called to the fact that 
the membership of the Association was 
so small that the total dues “do not pay 
for the mere printing of the Association 
Review” and suggestions were offered 
for increasing the membership. 

Dr. David Fairchild and Dr. Bell felt 
that if the income from membership 
dues could be increased sufficiently to 
pay the ordinary running expenses of 
the organization, then all of the income 
from the endowment and trust funds 
could be used to promote the training of 
normal students desiring to become oral 
teachers of deaf children, and the pro- 
motion of research work beneficial to the 
deaf, etc. They felt that to “increase the 
membership materially” it would be 
necessary to make systematic and con- 
tinuous effort outside of the profession. 
They felt that it was absolutely necessary 
to arouse and interest the general public ; 
and made the further suggestion that the 
income from the Association’s magazine 
should be sufficient to support the entire 
work of the Association instead of the 
magazine being dependent for its sup- 
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port upon the income from the trust 
funds the Association is endowed with; 
and they also outlined a practical plan 
for popularizing the magazine through 
converting it into a handsomely illus- 
trated monthly periodical, that would at- 
tract attention everywhere. 

These helpful suggestions were re- 
ferred to a committee, which recom- 
mended that the Executive Committee 
be directed to carry out these suggestions. 

At this meeting Dr. Bell again tendered 
his resignation as a Director and a Vice- 
President. After some discussion the 
resignations were accepted. Dr. W. B. 
Mason, a well-known otologist of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was elected a Director to 
fill the vacancy in the Board caused by 
Dr. Bell’s resignation, and Mr. Edmund 
Lyon, a Director and a pioneer member 
of the Association, and formerly secre- 
tary of the State Board of Charities of 
the State of New York, was elected 
First Vice-President. Then Mr. F. 
Eichelberger was elected Treasurer, in 
order to relieve Mr. Booth of some of 
his many duties, and Mr. Gilbert Gros- 
venor was elected auditor. 

About a month later, at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee held in Wash- 
ington, arrangements were entered into 
with Mr. Frederick Kinney Noyes to 
assume the duties of editor of the Asso- 
ciation’s magazine from February 15, 
1910. This monthly magazine was to 
bear the title of THE VoiTa Review and 
to be published at the Volta Bureau. Mr. 
Noyes was a graduate of Yale, class of 
1907, and he had as an assistant editor 
a classmate, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, who is 
now a writer of short stories for the 
Saturday Evening Post and other periodi- 
cals. Mr. Noyes also had the assistance 
of Mr. F. W. Booth in all professional 
contributions to the magazine. 

The first number of Tur Vota RE- 
VIEW, as the successor of the bimonthly 
Association Review, appeared in April, 
1910, and bore the subtitle “An Illustrated 
Monthly of Facts,” and caused much 
comment among the members—some 
favorable, some unfavorable. The edi- 
torial policy included not only special 
articles by specialists that would prove 
of interest to the professional members, 
but richly illustrated articles on topics 
of permanent interest to everybody and 
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facts of intérest, timely presented and 
suitably illustrated. Then there were 
illustrated “wonder tales” for the younger 
element, yet so well presented that they 
were interesting to the elders also. 
That Mr. Noyes possessed good literary 
ability is shown in his announcements. 
He held that “this magazine has no space 
for fiction, though it does print a fairy 
story every month for the youngsters. 
The most thrilling imaginative story ever 
written hasn’t nearly the interest and 
vitality of a well written intelligent ac- 
count of the actual doings of the world’s 
leaders—of the advances of the human 
race in politics, art, business, science, 
manufacture, religion, economics, dis- 
covery.” It is a pity that complete suc- 
cess did not crown the efforts of Mr. 
Noyes and his associates. 

The writer’s understanding of what 
Dr. Bell and the publication committee 
desired to bring out in the way of a new 
magazine that would interest and draw 
the support of the general public was a 
combination of what the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, the Popular Science 
Monthly and THE Voura REvIEW are 
today. Dr. Bell has always been a great 
advocate of the reproduction of photo- 
graphic scenes of activity—dynamic pic- 
tures. I believe that his plan was, first, 
to continue the presentation of the best 
professional literature procurable, that 
would be of interest to teachers and 
parents of deaf children. Second, to 
present technical matter concerning the 
problems and the phases of deafness, 
that would appeal directly and strongly 
to all physicians and otologists; for it is 
the family physician who usually tells 
the parents that their child has lost the 
sense of hearing. Only in the past few 
years have physicians evinced any in- 
terest in the economic efficiency of the 
early education of deaf children or in 
analysing the causes of deafness, more 
especially of congenital deafness. Today 
many physicians are not only competent 
to explain to parents how best to educate 
very young deaf children in their respec- 
tive homes, but they are striving to find 
the solution to certain problems, to the 
end that the causes of deafness may be 
eliminated, and they eagerly read what- 
ever will be an aid to them in these 
researches. 























Then, in addition to the foregoing pro- 
fessional matter, I believe that Dr. Bell 
suggested that a popular department be 
added to the magazine and gradually de- 
veloped along lines that would enable 
the teacher of deaf children or of hear- 
ing children to utilize the contents of this 
popular department as subjects for con- 
versation and instruction for advanced 
pupils, whether hearing or deaf. Dr. 
Bell has always held that it is essential 
to the intellectual advancement of deaf 
children that they form a love for read- 
ing, and he strongly felt that if each 
issue of this proposed department of the 
new magazine contained many pictures 
of interest to children, a desire for read- 
ing might be stimulated and thus lead the 
children to ask many questions of parents 
and teachers. In turn, he believed that 
parents might recognize the interesting 
educational value of the proposed periodi- 
cal in aiding in the advancement of the 
intellectual growth of their children and 
thus might be led to subscribe. 

Furthermore, Dr. Bell held that what 
is of interest and value to young people 
in general usually proves to be of in- 
terest to adults as well; hence the pro- 
posed pictorial department ought to win 
friends on every hand, and if ably man- 
aged ought to prove a strong factor in 
making the proposed periodical a financial 
success. 

Dr. Bell also held that the use of pic- 
tures in educating children was an 
every-day feature in many schools, the 
pupils being questioned about the sub- 
ject the picture illustrated. Thus, he 
felt that progressive teachers would be 
sure to appreciate pictures with stories 
in them—pictures possessing the joyous 
atmosphere of life, of action, of achieve- 
ment; pictures that would portray their 
own story to even the dullest mind. He 
did not favor ordinary still-life pictures, 
showing no action or illustrating gloomy 
subjects. He fully realized that desirable 
nictures are not easily procured, but he 
felt confident that, if procurable, pictures 
portraying important or striking current 
events, or of past events, or illustrating 
the origin and the development of certain 
‘hings we call common, or of customs 
and manners, ways and means, that 
would appeal strongly to children, they 
might appeal just as strongly to prrents, 
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if properly presented. Dr. Bell has 
always had great faith in the efficiency of 
the camera as a pictorial producer of the 
most fascinating character to reproduce 
and reveal that which will prove of intense 
interest to the children ; and though he is 
now approaching his seventy-fourth year, 
yet he has retained through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life the heart of a child; he 
knows what will interest children and his 
lost little or none of the enthusiasm of 
youth ; and thus it is that he understands 
the viewpoints of children. 

But though he desired to have many 
pictures in the new magazine, pictures 
that would prove of interest to children 
primarily, and only secondarily of in- 
terest to adults, yet Dr. Bell’s idea was 
not to make the proposed department a 
purveyor of juvenile literature. The 
only text to appear for the child’s com- 
prehension would be the titles of the 
pictures, or, in a few cases, of brief ex- 
planatory notes. 

Aside from the pictures necessary to 
illustrate the technical and the profes- 
sional articles that were expected to ap- 
pear in the proposed periodical, Dr. Bell’s 
reasons for recommending only such 
pictures as would prove of intense in- 
terest to children was, as already stated, 
that they might serve as a further aid to 
the teacher in class-room work, and also 
to directly stimulate an earnest desire on 
the part of the deaf child to read about 
the many interesting, yet so-called com- 
mon, things in every-day life; for Dr. 
Bell believes that a weak point in our 
educational system is that an unquench- 
able desire to read is not awakened in 
deaf children. He admits that while a 
deaf child cannot find much interest in 
the average non-illustrated or unsuitably 
illustrated books and magazines, yet the 
same child may read and reread again 
and again the suitably illustrated story; 
for he knows that only through almost 
endless reading can a deaf child gain a 
good command of language. The ability 
of his eyes to observe and absorb language 
and knowledge must take the place of the 
hearing child’s sense of hearing. 

A hearing child may gain a fair com- 
mand of his mother tongue though he 
rarely reads a book or a periodical, be- 
cause he hears a nearly constant repeti- 
tion of words at all times during his 
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Even as a baby the hear- 
ing child heard certain words repeated 
over and over thousands of times before 
he ever spoke a word, while never a 
speech-sound is registered on the brain 
of the child born deaf. Thus it was felt 


waking hours. 


that the ideal educational conditions 
might be secured by supplying the desir- 
able material that would make it possible 
for words and phrases to appear before 
the eyes of the deaf child with the same 
frequency that they entered the ears of 
the hearing child. 

Dr. Bell also felt that this constant 
repetition before the eyes of the deaf 
child could best be obtained through con- 
stant reading of the kind of books or 
stories that lead a child to seek a secluded 
place, where interruptions were not 
likely to happen, to hide away in a cor- 
ner or in an attic, or, best of all, in the 
loft of a barn, sweet with the fragrance 
of new-mown hay, and where the child 
will be oblivious to all outside of the 
world in which the story centers—a 
world that is full of action and utterance. 
And while Dr: Bell believes that care 
should be exercised in the selection of 
literature for deaf children, yet he has 
little use for the stilted story, told in 
book-language ; he prefers the story of 
action and achievement, told in every- 
day language; for he holds that in the 
teaching of language to deaf children 
the quantity of the reading matter that 
proves interesting is of far greater im- 
portance than the quality. 

Unfortunately, these admirable plans 
were never carried out, principally be- 
cause Dr. Bell started on a tour around 
the world while the first number was be- 
ing prepared for the press. Yet, owing 
to the persistent pushing of a few of its 
friends, the new periodical met with 
favor, and soon it was a greater success 
than its bimonthly predecessor and 
counted twice the number of subscriptions 
and the Association had more than twice 
the number of members. 

At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held January 5, 1911, Mr. Blattner’s 
resignation as a member of the Board 
was accepted and Mr. Harris Taylor was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

On July 1, 1911, Mr. Frank W. Booth 
tendered his resignation as General Sec- 
retary of the Association and as Super- 
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intendent of the Volta Bureau, he having 
accepted the superintendency of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, at Omaha. 
In accepting his resignation the Board 
of Directors expressed its appreciation 
of “Mr. Booth’s thirteen years of faith- 
ful service.” 

At this meeting Dr. Crouter spoke of 
“the great work” the Volta Bureau did 
“before the Speech Association was or- 
ganized,” and he felt that it should be 
the duty of the Association to continue 
its usefulness. Dr. Bell expressed his 
pleasure with the remarks of President 
Crouter about the good work of the 
Volta Bureau and stated his belief that 
“the Association needs that a man or a 
number of men devote their entire time 
to the work of the Volta Bureau.” 

Then Mr. Harris Taylor was invited 
to act as temporary or honorary Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau and also 
to serve as General Secretary of the 
Association. He accepted both positions 
and at once assumed the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the respective offices. 

Mr. Noyes remained as editor of THE 
Vouta Review till the end of 1911, when 
his resignation was accepted. Then he 
aided in getting out the first three num- 
bers in 1912, while Dr. Bell got out the 
next three numbers, serving as editor, 
proof-reader, etc. 

In June, 1912, a table was prepared 
“showing the number of members at the 
end of each year since the organization of 
the Association who have paid their an- 
nual dues,” reading as follows: 


WS 4 Xo eese ners 262 
US SPA eae 354 
Deas es ivr sepa 196 
Weck bn yo eb ok 394 
ng Ee eee 170 
a ere 286 
ge eee 152 
SA recy P 150 
SE epee 345 
REE ae eae 288 
PIES rere 373 
AREY ee cee 450 
SE re ee 345 
Ne ss seb ese'ees 445 
BR eae ee: 445 
OE eet rae 570 
es is vse 6 aA REY 558 


oe ee eee eee eer ee 
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WORE Sy ines cares 620 
COR ics eee 736 
FORT 55 6s cae 1,035 


In addition to the 1,035 active mem- 
bers, subscriptions from schools and 
libraries totaled 138, or a large increase 
over any previous year, which clearly 
illustrated, from a financial point of 
view, the wisdom of the new policy. The 
foregoing table, with others, was pub- 
lished on pages 245-247 of THE VOLTA 
Review for July, 1912, also the following 
comment : 

“During the summer-meeting period, 
1890-1899, the number of active mem- 
bers was small and fluctuated consider- 
ably from year to year. The member- 
ship jumped up when summer meetings 


were held and declined during inter- 
mediate years. 

“The Association Review appeared in 
October, 1899, and during the period of 
its existence, 1900 to 1909, the member- 
ship continuously increased, with oc- 
casional fluctuations. 

“Then came the establishment of THE 
Voita Review, April, 1910, and the in- 
auguration of the new policy. The 
statistics for 1910 and 1911 show that 
the membership and the income from 
annual dues and from subscriptions to 
THE REviEw have increased during these 
years at a greater rate than ever before. 

“This result of our experiment is de- 
cidedly encouraging and indicates that 
we are moving in the right direction.” 

(Concluded next month.) 





PHONETICS AND WORD STUDY 
A Plan for Pronunciation and Speech Drill, Fifth Year's Work 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


T THIS time another review may be 
given to fix the points taken up 
since the last review. 


SILENT LETTERS 


A great many words contain letters 
which are not sounded, as / in talk and 
kin knee. These are called silent letters. 
Words should be given by the teacher, 
and the pupils shown that while certain 
letters must be used in spelling words, 
they are omitted in pronouncing them. 
Silent letters may be crossed out to show 
they are not spoken. 

A few rules should be learned by pro- 
nouncing lists of words, as follows: 

k is always silent before n. The rea- 
son for this should be shown. It is to 
secure greater ease in pronunciation. 
It is easier to say OJf3 than to say 
OBIS, and also more euphonious. 


k is silent before n in— 


know knock knot 
knew knoll knotty 
knee knead 


g is silent before n in— 


gnash sign gnome 
gnat design resign 
gnaw 

b is silent in— 
crumb comb debt 
thumb 

l is silent in— 
talk could half 
walk would stalk 
folks should 

ti: silent in— 
Christmas whistle bustle 
often thistle 

o is silent before m in— 
season reason treason 
beacon reckon 


ue is sient after g or hard g in— 


brogue oblique unique 
antique plague tongue 
vague fatigue opaque 
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e is silent before m in the last syllable 
of— 


heaven often seven 
soften leaven even 
MISCELLANEOUS WORDS WITH SILENT 
LETTERS 
muscle, c silent 
scissors 
scenery 


handkerchief, d silent, n=ng 
Wednesday, d and second ¢ silent 


WORDS THAT RHYME 


A study of words that rhyme should 
be taken up, but the term rhyme should 
not be given until later on in the course. 

The pupils should be shown that all 
the words in a certain list of mono- 
syllables have the same vowel sound and 
the same final consonant. For instance, 
write the words man, pan, can; also 
meat, eat, feet, seat. Each set of words 
rhymes for the reason given above. 

Do not accept such words as ran and 
rat, but show the pupils that the final 
consonants are not alike; neither not nor 
rat, because the vowel sounds are dif- 
ferent. 

Let the pupils make and read lists of 
words of one syllable, that rhyme. 


—ook —ed —ank 
book red spank 
look read thank 
took said crank 
shook lead tank 
hook bread 
—ite —old —all —ake 
white cold ball cake 
write told call take 
fight tolled shawl shake 
sight strolled tall make 
bold crawl quake 


Words of two syllables rhyme if they 
have the same vowel sound in the first 
syllable and the same final syllable—thus 
—lists to be made and read: 


feeling nation pleasure 
peeling ration treasure 
squealing station measure 
reeling 


When it is understood what is meant 
hy two words rhyming, the teacher may 
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consider the rhyming of lines in jingles 
or poetry. For instance: 


“Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill,” etc. 


The words Jill and hill are the last 
words in each line, and as they rhyme, 
we can say that the first and second lines 
rhyme. 

In “Mary had a little lamb,” etc., 
the second line and the fourth line rhyme, 
because the last words of each line, 
“snow” and “go,” rhyme. 

If the rhyming of lines is found too 
difficult at this stage of the work, it may 
be omitted until later on. 

A helpful and pleasing exercise, and 
one which assists in memorizing poems 
and brings the point of the rhyming of 
lines before the pupils, is as follows: 
The teacher reads the whole poem or 
enough of it for the pupils to get a con- 
nected thought ; then she repeats the first 
verse, omitting the words that rhyme. 
The missing words are supplied by the 
pupils. If the poems are familiar, this 
can more easily be done. For instance, 
in— 

“Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
(children say) head, 


But spare your country’s flag,” 
she (children say) said. 
Or 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And, busily all the (children say) night, 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and (children say)‘ white. 


If the poems are not familiar, let them 
be written upon the blackboard. 


At evening, when I go to (children say) bed, 

I see the stars shine (children say) overhead; 

They are the little daisies (children say) white 

That hee the meadows of the (children say) 
night. 


And often, while I’m dreaming (children say) 
so, 
Across the sky the moon will (children say) 


go. 
It is a lady, sweet and (children say) fair, 
Who comes to gather daisies (children say) 
there. 


THE ALPHABET 


The names of the letters of the alpha- 
bet should now be learned, to prepare 
for oral spelling. 

Every word has one or more letters. 
In the English language there are 














we 

















twenty-six letters. These letters, taken 
together, are called the alphabet. 


The letters of the alphabet are a, 3, 
a-e be 


Pe ee oe ae Se Boe tere 
see dee ee ef dzhee aitch i-e dzhay 


Eat MR ate ee p, q r, 
kay el em en o-e pea keyou ar 


Se ae eS W, +, Y, rs 
es tea you vee doubleyou eks wi-e zee 


Pupils should learn to repeat the 
alphabet and should be able to tell the 
relative position of the different letters ; 
also to answer such questions as “What 
is the first letter of the alphabet ?” “What 
is the second letter?” “Which is the last 
letter?” “The middle letter?” 

a is the first letter ; b is the second let- 
ter; 2 is the Jast letter; m is about in the 
middle of the alphabet. 

Pupils should be taught to spell orally. 

When we spell a word we give the 
names of the letters; thus the word 
“book” is spelled b (bee), o-e, o-e, k 
(kay) ; but when we pronounce a word 
we give the sounds of the letters ; “book” 
is Bta>. 

Five of the letters of the alphabet are 
always vowels. They are a, eé, i, 0, 4%, 
Sometimes w and y are vowels. The 
vowels always have voice (the word is 
derived from “voco,”’ I call), and the 
passage of the voice through the mouth 
is free, not shut off, as in some of the 
consonants. However, the passage for 
some of the vowels is very close, as, for 
instance, @ and % and some other vowels. 
Each vowel has one or more sounds, as 
a has the sound of @ (J) in “arm,” of 
ad in “at,” and of @ in “all.” 

The rest of the letters are consonants: 
b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, 2, ?, 9, 7, 5, t, 
v,w(?),#, y(?), 2. 

he word consonant means “sounding 
with.” A consonant always occurs in a 
syllable with a vowel and is never alone. 

In consonants the passage of the voice 
is wholly or partly shut off, as in the 
sound of b, m, f, and th. 

Some consonants have the sound of 
the voice and are called “vocalized” con- 
sonants. They are b, d, g, j, l, m, n, 1, 
v, W, Y, 2, and in some words th, as in 
“that.” 

Other consonants are given without 
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voice and are called “non-vocal” conso- 
nants. They are c, f, h, k, p, q, 5, t, *, 
and in some words th is non-vocal, as in 
“thin,” 

A vocalized, or voiced, consonant be- 
comes non-vocal when it follows a non- 
vocal consonant; for instance, / when it 
follows s, as in slow, or r when it comes 
after ¢t loses its vocality. There is no voice 
in these and like words until the vowel 
is reached. This is not true of / in the 
endings ple, fle, sle, etc., for e is silent and 
1, which has a vowel quality, takes the 
place of the vowel sound. 

The abbreviations already learned 
should be reviewed and the following 
added: Days of the week, months of the 
year; also Mass., Dr., and abbreviations 
for measures used in arithmetic: gal—= 
gallon ; gt—=quart ; pt=—=pint ; pk.—=peck ; 
in.=inches ; ft==foot ; yd.=yard. 

Work of syllabication should be con- 
tinued and words pronounced thinking 
of the accent. 

Reading at sight of prose and poetry 
should be continued, applying the knowl- 
edge of phonetics and word study already 
learned. 

The following is suggested for this 
work, to be read, committed to memory, 


‘and recited in the presence of the class: 


Maple syrup and maple sugar are ob- 
tained from the sap of the maple tree. 
In the early spring men bore holes into 
the trees, into which spouts are placed. 
In the month of Apr. Dr. Smith, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., always orders three qts. or 
a gal. of maple syrup from Vermont. 


Poems suggested for reading and com- 
mitting to memory: 

The First Snowfall. 

October’s Bright Blue Weather. (H. 
H.) 
From The Ancient Mariner (“He 
prayeth best,” etc.), 1, 3, 6. 

Lady Moon. Houghton. 

The Shell. Tennyson. 

Who Likes the Rain? Bates. 

The Night Before Christmas. 

Lullaby of an Indian Chief. Scott. 

The Seed. Kate Brown. 

Instead of leaving all this work of 
reading and committing to memory until 
the first part of the year’s work is done, 
one poem should be studied each month, 
thus varying the work and giving needed 
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practise. It will add interest to the 
work if the selections appropriate to the 
season are chosen. 

After the work so far taken up, the 
pupils ought to have such a knowledge 
of the language peculiar to phonetics and 
word study as to enable them to answer 
intelligently the following questions as a 
gathering up of the information already 
gained. 

Test questions will be given after each 
year’s work, as it is completed. It would 
be well for the teacher to give a few 
questions from time to time during the 
year, requiring written answers. 


Test questions, with written answers, 
to follow the fifth year’s work, including 
a few upon the fourth year’s study: 


1. Write the vowel sounds in ‘these 
sentences: “How many cents did you 
spend?” “What rooms has she in her 
house?” “Flowers grow very fast in 
rich soil.” 

2. How many vowel sounds are there 
in the word teacher? in Washington? in 
soap? in syrup? in beyond? 

3. How many syllables have the fol- 


lowing words: tooth, speaker, cinnamon, 


haddock, excellent? 

4. Divide the following words into 
syllables: mistake, vacation, repeat, fac- 
tory, justify. 

5. What letter is not sounded in the 
word walk? in thumb? know? tongue? 
seven? 

6. What do we call the letters which 
we do not sound in words? 

7. Do we ever sound k before n? Why 
not ? 

8. Cross out the silent letters in the 
following words: sign, comb, knee, 
eleven, Christmas. 

g. Write five words in which / is silent. 

10. Cross out the silent letters in 
isthmus, often, whistle, island, honor. 

11. Write five words which rhyme 
with pan; also five words which rhyme 
with seat; with shawl; with shake. 

12. Which lines rhyme in— 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 
Jack fell down 
And broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
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13. What is the last syllable in variety? 
in decorate? 

14. Write the abbreviation for yard, 
doctor, street, inch, Wednesday. 

15. Tell quickly how many sy:lables 
each of the following words has: Ameri- 
can, soap, teacher, sixteen, portrait. 

16. Divide into syllables the following 
words: shovel, primary, original. 

17. What is the last syllable in present? 
the next to the last syllable in vacation? 

18. Write the alphabet. 

19. How many letters has it? 

20. What is the first letter? the last 
letter? 

21. Does m come before or after n? 
Does r come before or after s? 

22. What letter comes just before 1? 

23. In what part of the alphabet does 
vy come? 

24. When we spell words, do we give 
the names or the sounds of the letters? 
Spell pyramid, Christmas, second. 
(Teacher gives words orally.) 

25. Write one stanza of any poem that 
you have learned. 


MAKE DEAFNESS A REPORT- 
ABLE DISEASE 


To leading physicians throughout the 
country Mr. John D. Wright is sending 
a copy of the reprint of the paper, “Be- 
ginning at the Beginning,” which he read 
at the First Annual Convention of the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
held in St. Louis in June, 1918, and in 
which he suggests that physicians report 
all cases of impaired hearing in children 
to the health officer of the community. 
In the letter of transmittal, Mr. Wright 
writes : 


Dear Doctor: I am especially desirous that 
you should read the enclosed reprint. It out- 
lines a procedure which can only be carried 
out with the friendly co-operation of the medi- 
cal profession. It is the foundation upon which 
should rest the most thorough and successful 
educational treatment of deaf children. 

If the doctors of the country will lend their 
aid to efforts that will be made to place such 
a law on the statute books of the various 
States, they will be conferring a great boon 
upon helpless little deaf children. 

It would be a great satisfaction to me if you 
were willing to drop me a line saying how you 
feel about this matter. Hoping for your co- 
operation, I am, cordially yours, 

Joun D. Wricnr. 














MISS AVONDINO’S SCHOOL 





MISS AVONDINO’S SCHOOL 


MISS AVONDINO’S HOME 
SCHOOL 


In establishing and successfully man- 
aging a home school for little deaf 
children, at Sand Springs, Oklahoma, 
through the generosity of Mr. Charles 
Page, 


Miss Avondino has given the 
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Southwest what has long been needed— 
an oral:home school of the first class— 
and parerits in the West as well as in the 
Southwest are endeavoring to have their 
children enrolled there. 


RADICALISM 


Remember that the pendulum swings just 
as far backward as it does forward. The 








country has gone to the extreme of radicalism. 
Monthly and weekly publications are vying to 
see which can outdo the other in the radical 
nature of the contents of each issue. And it 
is even declared that Mr. Wilson will be the 
candidate of a radical third party next year. 
But wait! Two years from now we may all 
try to see who can be the most conservative. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FIRST CONVENTION 


The Volta Bureau has a few copies of the 
report of the Proceedings of the First Annual 
Meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates. While copies remain they may be 
obtained by sending 4o cents to the Volta 
Bureau. Do not delay, if you desire copies. 





If you are a teacher of speech to deaf chil- 
dren, then you ought to be a member of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf. Not because it 
was the Association that made possible your 
present position, but because the Association 
nedes the membership of all oral teachers if it 
is to continue tobe the great source of help- 
fulness and vision to oral teachers that it al- 
ways has been and always ought to be. 





The head of_a school writes: “It may interest 
you to learn that I ask each applicant for a 
position in our school what were the articles in 
THe Vorta Review during the past year that 
interested her most, and why they interested 
her, and I form my opinion of her capabilities 
and efficiency largely from her written reply.” 
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INDIAN CLUB DRILL 





6 Regions tee: the courtesy of the superintendent, Mr. Frank Read, Jr., we pre- 
sent four pictures taken upon the occasion of the last annual lawn féte at the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake. The program consisted of a 


grand march, Indian-club drill, flower drill, wand drill, rhythmic dances, dumb- 
bell swinging, and May-pole dance, over each of which the audience was enthusi- 
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THE NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOI, 








CALISTHENICS 





astic. After the exercises the pupils enjoyed a picnic on the lawn, with many 
good things to eat and ice-cream as the crowning glory. 

Though comparatively small, the North Dakota School is in many respects 
quite a complete plant and is supplied with all the modern conveniences. Further- 
more (a most interesting item), “North Dakota stands second to none in the 
matter of remuneration for service rendered.” 














MAY POLE DANCE 





ARTHUR 


WEBB 


BY ETHEL 





One day, while motoring along a coun- 
try road, my attention was attracted to a 
lad who was skillfully handling a big bay 
horse whose one desire seemed to be to 
free himself from the carriage. A little 
gray-haired woman sat on a stone beside 
the road, clasping and unclasping her 
hands, but still showing by her look of 
perfect confidence that she believed the 
boy to be capable of handling the situa- 
tion. 

I drew out to one side of the road 
and entered into conversation with the 
woman. She told me the boy was her 
son ; that he had helped buy the horse for 
her out of money he had earned by work- 
ing in a toy-factory during his vacations. 
In spite of this fact, I saw no particular 
reason for her proud way of speaking of 
him, for to me he was only an ordinarily 
bright-appearing lad of eighteen. 

Later, however, the horse having been 
quited and Arthur, as his mother called 
him, having come alongside the car, I 
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changed my opinion of him; for I found 
that he was both deaf and speechless, 
made so by a severe attack of measles 
when he was two and one-half years old. 
Three operations—one for the removal 
of pus back of the ear-drums and two for 
the removal of adenoids and tonsils—had 
failed to help him in any way and Arthur 
would have to live a life of silence. 
Something of this he realized before he 
was sent away to school, but he had 
never acknowledged it as being a handi- 
cap, nor would he allow any expression 
of sympathy for his condition. 

When Arthur was six years old he was 
sent to a school for deaf children at Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, and re- 
mained there five years. Later he was 
sent to a school up-State, where he took 
the usual course, but failed to distinguish 
himself as a student. He did the routine 
work half-heartedly, and finally, in de- 
pair, one of his teachers asked the advice 
of an expert pattern-maker, who also was 
deaf and partly speechless, and he discov- 
ered that Arthur loved machinery. Soon 
all the boy’s time out of school hours was 
spent with the pattern-maker, and when 
Arthur understood that his school work 
would help him in learning about ma- 
chinery, his interest was stimulated, until 
he soon became a banner pupil. He bids 
fair to become a mechanical genius. 

Arthur’s last long vacation was spent 
working in a garage, and he proved him- 
self to be an efficient helper. His ambi- 
tion at present is to own and operate an 
automobile, and he is optimistic enough 
to believe that by the time he is able to 
own and drive a car, some device will be 
patented which will make it safe for deaf 
people to drive an automobile. So great 
is his faith in the future that he already 
has saved eighty dollars toward his “car 
fund,” though even in doing this he has 
not failed to provide many little luxuries 
for his mother, who is his only living 
relative. 

Arthur still uses the manual alphabet. 
although he and his mother have evolved 
many signs whereby they may the more 
quickly communicate with each other. 
He is an expert in reading the lips and 
gets much quiet amusement out of the 
“movies,” where he finds the conversa- 
tion of the screen people is often very 
foreign to the scenes they are enacting. 

Arthur’s deafness and lack of funds 
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have seemed to draw mother and son into 
a closer relationship than is common be- 
tween parent and child, and surely the 
little gray-haired woman’s gentle influ- 
ence is developing all that is manly and 
honest in the boy. It will not surprise 
their many friends if the boy gives to the 
world some invention which will help 
make the silence of many others more 
endurable. 





DEAF PEOPLE CAN WRITE FOR 
MAGAZINES AND NEWS- 
PAPERS 


BY B. YORKSTONE HOGG 


Deafness is no handicap for the men 
or women who use their think tank. In 
fact, I have found it rather helpful, as it 
allows me to concentrate my mind, and 
by concentrating my mind I can do many 
things that I could not do while I heard. 

Writing for magazines is a good occu- 
pation for deaf people who have an out- 
side income, and who can operate a type- 
writer, and have lots of patience to wait 
six or eight months from the time of 
writing an article to the time of receiving 
the check from the “dearest editor.” 

Since January, I have written 231 
small articles and have sold a great many 
of them, and as this keeps me from think- 
ing about my deafness, it is worth more 
to me than medicine. 

If one wants to write, he or she should 
learn to operate a good camera, for it is 
almost as important as trying to write in- 
teresting and instructive articles. In- 
deed, a good camera shows the way, 
while the article sometimes does not ex- 
plain properly. 

A good camera can be bought for $100, 
and it should be equipped to take all 
kinds of pictures, for many of the freak 
pictures which are taken indoors are the 
ones which bring the checks. As many 
papers and magazines want just such 
photos, it is best to get a machine which 
does work under trying circumstances 
rather than get a cheap one, which only 
is good once in a while. 

_ I write all kinds of articles—some re- 
ligious, others political; some fiction, 
others fact; some in English and still 
others in foreign language—and I make 
it a rule never to let the refusal of a 
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manuscript by one editor daunt me; for 
are there not 10,000 eager and willing to 
buy all manner of manuscripts; so it is 
only a question of time before you hit the 
right market, if you don’t get discouraged 
and have judgment enough to pick the 
proper papers. 

The picking of the proper papers is the 
hardest thing in the literary game, and I 
have far more trouble finding markets 
than writing articles, for I can write a 
5,000 or a 10,000 word article in about 
an hour’s time; but when it comes to 
placing that article, I spend that much 
time, and more, in looking up probable 
markets. 

Writers have three good books which 
gives the names of all, or nearly all, prob- 
able markets ; but frequently the changes 
are so rapid that none of the books are 
entirely up-to-the-minute, for magazines 
come and go in a very short time. One 
magazine is up today and is out of busi- 
ness tomorrow, while new editors take on 
new managerial plans. 

The principal books are: 

“too1 Places to Sell Manuscripts.” 
The Editor Company, Ridgewood, N. J. 

“Where and How to Sell Manuscripts.” 
Home Correspondence Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

“The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 
1919.” A. and C. Black, Ltd, 4, 5 and 6 
Soho Square, London, W. 1, England. 

The prices change on these books fre- 
quently, but none is now over $2, and 
each book gives about 5,000 markets for 
manuscripts. 

There are also three excellent maga- 
zines, which give writers up-to-the-min- 
ute service, and sample copies can be ob- 
tained by inclosing stamps for about 10 
cents. 

These magazines are called: 

“The Editor,” Ridgewood, N. J. 

“The Writer,” Boston, Mass. 

“The Writers’ Monthly,” Springfield, 
Mass. 

Beside all this, the budding deaf au- 
thor must have plenty of money to invest 
in stamped envelopes, for if a stamped 
envelope is not inclosed it generally is 
good-bye to the manuscript. 

I keep a carbon copy of all the manu- 
scripts I turn out, and this insures my 
article being protected against loss, either 
in the editorial offices or through the 
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mails; and should same be lost, lo! all I 
have to do is to retype it and send it forth 
again. 

Editors generally do not like long let- 
ters, but they do like the manuscript; so 
I write on the bottom of each manuscript 
I turn out, “For your magazine. If space 
not available, find stamped envelope.” 
This saves the time and expense of writ- 
ing a letter to each editor, and also saves 
his time in reading unnecessary corre- 
spondence, and is quite a good thing for 
both author and editor, as it saves sev- 
eral weeks to the busy author and saves 
several years of time to the editor who 
receives 10,000 or 15,000 manuscripts 
each week. 

Some editors have a practice of stamp- 
ing the arrival and departure of all manu- 
scripts on the first page of the article; 
but if the author will make a note of 
these papers and will place a sheet of 
paper before the first page of the manu- 
script, he will not be troubled with this 
thing, for very few editors will willfully 
and premeditatedly disfigure a manu- 
script. Although I have heard of editors 
who would do this, yet I personally have 
never run across one who was anything 
but courteous in the treatment of con- 
tributors. 





SPENCER READS PAPER TO 
DEAF 


James H. Spencer, of Dubuque, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Association of Parents 
of the Deaf, read a paper at the recent 
convention of the Iowa Association for 
the Advancement of the Deaf, held at 
Fort Dodge. The paper was interpreted 
to the convention by an instructor, “talk- 
ing” with his fingers. He “relayed” the 
paper to the delegates as fast as Mr. 
Spencer could talk. Dubuque will get 
the next convention. Mr. Spencer’s 
paper follows: 

I count it a privilege to be given a place 
on your program, and wish first of all to 
bring to you cordial greetings from the 
Iowa Parents’ Association. The Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, the Iowa Medical 
Society, through its committee on con- 
servation of vision and hearing (Dr. 
Henry G. Langworthy, of Dubuque, 
chairman), and the Parents’ Association 
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are working for the same ends. Such 
co-operation is truly remarkable and has 
brought splendid results. Doctor Henry 
G. Langworthy has been an energetic 
leader in this work and is a tried and true 
friend, working unselfishly for the best 
interests of the deaf. 

We Dubuquers hope you will come to 
our city for your next convention. We 
have a first-class hotel for your comfort, 
as well as an excellent Commercial Club, 
where you will be made to feel at home. 
Other attractions are splendid parks, a 
swimming beach second to none, and the 
grandest river on earth. These are some 
of the reasons why we think you should 
choose “scenic Dubuque” for your next 
convention. : 

“What Parents of Iowa Deaf Children 
Desire” is the subject of my brief paper 
today. Of course, it refers to the educa- 
tional needs of deaf children in this 
State. Naturally, I have made it a point 
to talk to as many parents as possible on 
this subject, as it has been upon the mind 
of Mrs. Spencer and myself for a number 
of years. I have found the question of 
“method” of educating the child has been 
one of the themes uppermost in the 
minds of the parents with whom I have 
talked, and I presume this is only natural, 
owing to the unfortunate controversy as 
to the relative merits of the two principal 
methods of instruction—oralism and 
manualism. 

When I talk to parents of the deaf 
about these matters, I often hear them 
say, “I do not wish to send my child to 
a ‘sign’ school.” ‘This attitude is the re- 
sult of so much propaganda for oralism, 
which has made many parents dissatisfied 
with some of our mid-west schools. 
While I am an oralist, I do not believe all 
the extravagant claims in favor of or 
against that method. Nevertheless, we 
have to meet this objection of parents to 
“sign” school unless we want exclusive 
oral schools established in our State, and 
that is one of the reasons why the three 
organizations mentioned in the first para- 
graph of this paper have joined hands 
and advocate segregated oral and manual 
departments at the State school for the 
deaf. 

If such segregation is carried out in 
the proper spirit, we will have practically 
“two schools in one” at Council Bluffs, 





























and the school authorities can place the 
child in the department best suited to its 
needs. Surely this is a plan that will 
satisfy the parents of the deaf as well as 
the deaf people of the State. I person- 
ally take the stand that “pure oralism” at 
the State school for the deaf would be 
just as unfair to our deaf pupils as a 
whole as a lack of segregation has been 
in the past, and that segregation must be 
complete to be of value. 

However, it is not my purpose to use 
up my brief time on this program to dis- 
cuss the question of Manualism vs. Oral- 
ism. What I desire to emphasize today 
is that there are other matters pertaining 
to the education of the deaf that are 
perhaps quite as important as methods 
of instruction. In a little talk recently 
with the mother of a deaf child, she said, 
with reference to a certain school in an- 
other State: “I would not send my child 
to that school.” “Why not?’ I asked 
her. “Because,” she replied, “it bears all 
the earmarks of an ‘institution,’ and a 
neglected one at that. The kind of a 
school that I desire to find for my child 
must be attractive inside and out, with 
the ‘home’ atmosphere pervading the 
whole school.” 

This mother has the right idea. In 
visiting a school for the deaf, a discern- 
ing father or mother can tell very quickly 
whether or not it is of the right sort. It 
must be, first of all, a good home for the 
children. I believe that the successful 
school of the future will be conducted on 
the “cottage” plan, with the various grades 
somewhat segregated, each having its 
own particular home, in which the pupils 
take pride and try to make a little more 
attractive than the other homes in the 
school. These cottages should resemble 
your home and mine, with floor covering 
of some sort, soft tints on the walls to 
show off the pictures to good advantage, 
a musical instrument, etc. I sent my child 
to such a school for six months, and they 
taught her good manners and how to ap- 
preciate a good home, as well as the three 
R’s. Nothing is so disconcerting to the 
parents of deaf children from good 
homes as to go to a school and find that 
living and sleeping quarters are almost 
as barren of the ordinary home comforts 
as a prison cell. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
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on the question of vocational training. 
I personally believe in the old settled 
tradition of the Jewish race, that every 
child must be taught a trade. I learned 
one myself when a boy, and it served 
me well during a critical period of my 
life. The trades, however, must be well 
taught. My folks back in Michigan are 
all newspaper people, and I learned the 
smell of printer’s ink almost as soon as 
I could walk. So I judge the vocational 
department of a school for the deaf by 
the sort of printing it turns out. If it is 
creditable, 1 conclude that the trades of 
that school are being well taught. We 
parent know that the industrial depart- 
ment at Council Bluffs is not well equip- 
ped, and so I give special emphasis to this 
part of my subject. 

Our day-school law is good, but our 
experience with it shows that it can be 
improved. The support fund from the 
State is too small, and the age limit 
should be the twelfth birthday. We do 
not need to fear the day schools as rivals 
of the State school. Rather let us aim to 
make the State school so good that no 
other school in the State can successfully 
compete with it. Indeed, day-school ad- 
vocates have really done more to date 
to build up the State school than to estab- 
lish day schools, thus showing their in- 
terests in and friendliness to the school 
at Council Bluffs. Friendly rivalry is a 
good thing, but the point we always em- 
phasize is that we have only one system 
in Iowa, and that the school at Council 
Bluffs and the various day schools are a 
part of the same system and all under 
the jurisdiction of the same public offi- 
cials—the State Board of Education. 

Another matter that should have 
thorough consideration at this time is the 
necessity of a summer school in connec- 
tion with State and day schools. The 
long summer vacation is an injury to 
nearly all school children, and especially 
to those that are deaf. In the case of 
my own child I feel that the summer is 
worse than wasted. A summer school 
for the deaf should be at least six weeks 
long. The bulk of the time should be 
spent out of doors, and games and sports 
should mingle generously with the three 
R’s, and especially lip reading and speech. 
I know of a school in the East where 
they have entirely abolished the summer 
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vacation. There is, however, a new set 
of teachers for one month, while the 
regular teachers take a vacation, and the 
entire school adjourns to Atlantic City 
for a two-weeks’ outing. In our own 
State, Des Moines has already established 
a summer school for the deaf, and her 
lead should be followed by the entire 
State, especially the State school at Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

I have naturally left the most impor- 
tant part of my paper to the last, and 
that refers to the teaching force at our 
State and day schools. We believe there 
should be one teacher for every seven 
pupils. We believe further that these 
teachers should be the best that money 
can obtain. Let it be known the world 
over that Iowa is willing to pay top- 
notch salaries for strictly first-class 
teachers and that no others need apply. 


LOUISE WINSOCR BROOKS 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Louise Winsor Brooks Training 


School for Girls is to extend its field of 
work. For seven years this work has 
been going on in co-operation with the 
Industrial Union for the Deaf, under the 
supervision of Mrs. E.. B. Wade, in Hotel 
Kensington. In the autumn it is planned 
to enlarge the scope of this center by 
establishing a commercial department 
with a stock of children’s clothes from 
which orders can be taken at the homes 
of customers. 

There is no group of handicapped peo- 
ple more pitiable than the deaf. No mat- 
ter how capable the girl, she cannot hope 
to compete alongside of other workers, 
because of the loss of time in conversa- 
tion. That, perhaps, is the smallest of 
the many difficulties that beset her. The 
shrinking fear lest she does not under- 
stand means a withdrawal from laughter 
and chat so natural to her companions, 
and she is apt to become sad and dis- 
couraged. 

Here, the pupils come from the Horace 
Mann School into an atmosphere of 
kindly sympathy, and yet they understand 
that they are to learn business methods, 
trade ethics, shop management, together 
with the fundamentals of practical sew- 
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ing and tailoring, designing, cutting, em- 
broidery, pressing and power machine 
operating. The whole idea as expressed 
in the prescribed course is to encourage 
these girls, according to the individual 
capabilities of each, until they become 
competent to command an average wage. 

There are five rooms used for school 
purposes. In addition to the class routine, 
the pupils have English and applied 
mathematics; also training in posture, 
corrective exercises, and games. There 
is plenty of space in the play-room where 
frequent lectures are given on hygiene 
and the importance of good food and 
healthful surroundings. Speech-reading 
is also taught. There is a class in design, 
with Miss Frances Keyes, of Concord, as 
instructor. Miss Gertrude Denner, once 
a pupil, is now in charge of the children’s 
custom department, although she is only 
twenty-two years of age. 

There is another interesting phase of 
this effort to train the deaf toward self- 
support and the sense of being useful in 
the world. That is in the shop at 15 Fay- 
ette street, carried on by a deaf man, 
John F. Clinton, who hopes to receive in 
the fall apprentices who have had pre- 
liminary training in the schools. He will 
train them in cabinet-making, a trade that 
is highly remunerative. His assistant has 
entirely lost his hearing, but these men 
can do anything in the way of wood- 
work, from repairing hall clocks or other 
heirlooms to making furniture for chil- 
dren. In the girls’ school, there are ex- 
amples of this, made after the Nantucket 
pattern and finished with the pretty old- 
fashioned flower designs by Miss Priscilla 
Parmenter. 

There are two evening classes of 
twenty members, to teach the girls how 
to make their own dresses.—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


One object of THe Vora Review is to help 
teachers. We invite them—all of them—to 
write to us about the problems they are worry- 
ing over. We may be able to help in each 
case, as we have a number of friends who will 
gladly aid out of their rich experience. 


“Tt’s the same world, but my, what a differ- 
ence since I commenced the study of lip-read- 
ing and began reading THe Votra Review! 
The magazine should be called the ‘Big Service 
Magazine,’ for it certainly does give lots of 
service to us hard-of-hearing people.” 
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FIFTEEN SPEECH TEACHERS 
CURE 419 SPEECH DEFECTS 
IN ONE YEAR AT $2.11 
PER DEFECT* 


BY M. C. WILLIAMS AND W. B. SWIFT 


1. Number of teachers in Sep- 


ae) |. Sa aenar 15 
2. Number of teachers in June, 

WOO ici kg cP Sees 14 
3. Number of speech classes in 

September, 1918.......... 15 
4. Number of speech classes in 

fe eee ge 43 
5. Largest number of classes at 

any ome time. '):. 455 cawees 45 
6. Number of school buildings 

where classes were held... 24 
7. Number of pupils enrolled at 

close of school.......... 647 
8. Number of pupils enrolled at 

close of school.........; 527 
g. Average daily attendance.... 378 
10. Number of stutterers cor- 

rected (discharged)...... 17 


11. Number of grade phonetic 
cases corrected (dis- 


CONNIE Si bss tie Tce 110 
12. Number of kindergarten cases 

corrected (discharged) .... 43 
13. Total number of speech cases 

cured and discharged..... 170 


14. Of the remaining cases (477) 
the majority have improved 
25 to 60 per cent. 
15. Total number of defects cured 419 


16. Total year’s cost............ ,100 
17. Average cost for each case 
GUNMEN bc wanes «cee $6. 33 


18. Cost of cure for each defect. . $2. II 


Data compiled by Miss M. Claudia 
Williams, assistant supervisor of speech 
correction, Cleveland Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Items Nos. 5-14-16-17 and 18 added by 
W. B. Swift, A. B. S. B. M. D., expert 
adviser for speech defects, Cleveland, 
Ohio, public schools. 





_*Cleveland, Ohio, speech correction statis- 
tics for the school year 1918-1919. Paper No. 
496, read June 2, 1919, in summary before the 
43d meeting of the National Society for the 
Study and Correction of Speech Disorder. 


PLAY IN WHICH NO WORD IS 
HEARD WINS HIGH 
FAVOR 


A play without a word being heard, 
and an audience that undertood it all and 
applauded, but with no one to hear the 
demonstration—this was the novelty 
staged in the Story Building yesterday by 
a large number of very intelligent and 
enthusiastic persons, who call themselves 
the Los Angeles League of the Hard of 
Hearing. 

The fact that they receive no impres- 
sions through the auditory sense is no 
bar, however, to their keen enjoyment of 
the spoken word. Their lip-reading is 
so acute that not even the finest shades 
of meaning are lost. 

Yesterday they gave a marvelous illus- 
tration of this ability to substitute eyes 
for ears by staging an elaborate play or 
charade. 

The charade, as they called it, was a 
realistic representation of the immigra- 
tion problem. They showed how for- 
eigners flock to this country for selfish, 
mercenary purposes, but come into touch 
with ideals of liberty and are trans- 
formed into American citizens. 

The theme was carried forward first 
by one, and then another, the’ audience 
eagerly watching the moving lips. When- 
ever a good point was made there was 
either applause or laughter that fell on 
ears that could not hear. 

Rehearsals had been thorough, and not 
only the “speeches” but the interpreta- 
tions were excellent—Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, Sept. 2, 1919. 





A SUNBEAM 


Never a day is born so drear 

But it contains some glimpse of cheer; 

No grief so great it can always last, 

No sorrow but what at length is past; 

Each doubt, however dark, will fade; 

Light must enter the deepest shade; 

So mark where the sun of joy is shining, 

And in every cloud find the silver lining. 
—Annie R. Knowlton, 





If you are not interested in being up to date 
in your work, do not read Tue Vota Review. 
It is too stimulating for the self-satisfied 
teacher. 








DAY SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


N THE September number of THE 

Voita REVIEW we presented a list 
of the more important articles on the 
subject of day schools for deaf children 
that have appeared in this magazine dur- 
ing the past seven years. 

In reply to further requests for in- 
formation, we state that the Horace 
Mann Day School for the Deaf, in Bos- 
ton, was the first oral day school for deaf 
children opened in this country. It was 
established fifty years ago, and the first 
session was held on November 10, 1869, 
Miss Sarah Fuller, a specially trained 
teacher, being in charge of the work as 
principal. 

Several years passed before another 
speech or oral day school for deaf chil- 
dren was opened, and then a great im- 
petus to this movement of having deaf 
children instructed in their home town 
by special trained teachers in schools or 
class-rooms forming part of the local 
public school system was given in the 
States of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Ohio, largely through the efforts of 
Robert C. Spencer, Paul Binner, and 
others in. Wisconsin; by F. H. Kraus, 
Mrs. S. Wesselius, and others in Michi- 
gan ; by Mrs. Charles R. Crane, Mary Mc- 
Cowen, and others in Illinois. Probably 
the most important factor in this work of 
promoting the growth of oral day schools 
was some addresses delivered by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. On July 16, 1884, 
at a meeting of the National Education 
Association held in the Senate Chamber, 
in Madison, Wisconsin, Dr. Bell de- 
livered an address on the subject of the 
desirability of having deaf children in- 
structed in public day schools in their 
respective home cities rather than in a 
centralized institution, and he held that 
“we should aim to give the deaf in 
childhood as nearly as possible the same 
environment they should have in adult 
life. We should bring together deaf 
children, in as small numbers as possible, 
in the midst of hearing children, in as 
large numbers as possible. We should 
bring them together only for the purpose 
of instruction. After school hours we 
should separate them o1e from another, 


so as to prevent the formation of a spe- 
cial language, and scatter them among 
their hearing friends.” 

Dr. Bell’s opinions were strongly com- 
batted by the heads of institutions for the 
deaf, and during the resulting discussion 
Dr. Bell said: 

“We shall teach our children to think 
in the English language. We shall teach 
our children to use the perfect mouths 
with which nature has endowed them. 
I am sorry to have heard the rema:ks 
which have been made by my friend in 
the chair, on the little value of speech- 
reading to the deaf. Speech- 
reading is a blessing to the deaf. There 
is no other means by which the deaf can 
be brought so nearly into companionship 
with the hearing. Let us teach every 
deaf child to speak. Let us teach every 
deaf child to understand the speech of 
his friends and _ fellows. ae 
The intercourse of deaf children with 
hearing children must promote the cu'ti- 
vation of speech, and speech-reading 
must promote the cultivation of the 
English language.” 

On the evening of July 20, 1884, by 
invitation of the Board of Education of 
the City of Chicago, Dr. Bell addressed 
“an interested audience” on the subject 
of the relative advantages of teaching 
deaf children in classes connected with 
the public schools as compared with 
teaching in special institutions. 

Dr. Bell referred to the fact that there 
were almost, if not quite, as many deaf 
children not attending school as there 
were in attendance; hence he felt that it 
was the duty of the State to provide the 
means for establishing day schools, and 
thus the State institutions would be able 
to accommodate all deaf children living 
where they could not attend day schools. 
He urged that articulation and speech- 
reading be taught to all pupils. . Home 
life and association with hearing children 
would act as a stimulus to the acquisition 
of speech, which stimulus was entirely 
wanting in an institution where all the 
playmates and associates were deaf and 
where nearly one-third of the teachers 
could not hear. 
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The following year, 1885, Dr. Bell, by 
invitation of the chief executive and the 
legislature, went to Wisconsin and pre- 
sented his views on the education of deaf 
children. Eight years later Robert M. 
Spencer, in inviting Dr. Bell to deliver 
the dedicatory address on the opening of 
the new school building for the deaf in 
Milwaukee, on April 8, 1903, wrote: 

“To your timely aid and influence in 
1885, in effecting the passage of the law, 
Wisconsin and the world are indebted 
for the great forward movement for the 
better treatment and education of the 
deaf, marking a new epoch in educational 
progress in America.” 

Early in 1905, the question arose in 
the larger cities, Is it the better plan to 
have one large day school for the many 
deaf children in our city, or several small 
schools, one being placed in each of the 
respective sections of our city? It was 
soon perceived that while having one cen- 
tralized school might compel the deaf 
children to travel a little farther from 
their homes, yet this disadvantage was 
offset by the better grading that is possi- 
ble in a large school. 

So rapidly did the day-school move- 
ment spread in Wisconsin that by April, 
1900, there were sixteen day schools in 
that one State, with a total enrollment of 
180 pupils and employing a total of thirty 
teachers, and all the pupils were taught 
by “the pure oral method,” while in 
Ohio ninety-two pupils were in attend- 
ance in six day schools. Later on, day 
schools were opened in quite a number 
of small towns in these and other States, 
but later on some of these small day 
schools or special classes for deaf children 
were abandoned because the families 
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moved away or because no deaf or hard- 
of-hearing pupils sought admission. 

In 1894 Miss Sarah Fuller organized 
in Boston an association of parents of 
deaf children, and in a short time similar 
associations were organized in many 
cities having day schools for deaf chil- 
dren, and thereby much comfort and 
hope were brought into many homes and 
a better spirit of co-operation prevailed 
between teachers and parents, to the 
benefit of the pupils. 

In a number of cities parents of deaf 
children have endeavored to persuade 
the local board of education to open an 
oral day school for deaf children, and to 
employ a special trained teacher, only to 
find their efforts combatted by influential 
adult deaf graduates of institutions for 
the deaf, who were willing to cease op- 
position provided the sign-language and 
the manual alphabet were taught, as well 
as speech ; but they bitterly opposed any 
movement for a school in which speech 
and writing would be the dominating 
means of communication. They could 
not intelligibly nor intelligently read 
speech ; hence they felt that no deaf child 
could, forgetting that in the institutions 
they attended there was little or no op- 
portunity to practice speech-reading and 
speech, while in oral day schools and at 
the present time in certain institutions 
speech is the dominating medium of com- 
munication; hence the deaf child is af- 
forded much practise in speech and 
gradually becomes efficient in its use. 

According to the statistics published in 
the June, 1919, Vo_TaA Review, there are 
now. seventy-six day schools for deaf 
children, located in the United States as 
follows: 


Date of Number of Population 
opening. deaf pupils. in 1910, 
Ree ren ps 1915 6 11,845 
oSki sees 1899 64 319,198 
ie Gia ai Soe ae 1898 ‘ 150,174 
4 mcg hawaiian 1904 13 44,606 
ise ncekeeeeee 1913 7 30,578 
Sc es aoe ne IQOI 28 416,912 
Pepa NAAT eee 1912 4 154,830 
panty Gebaws 1918 100 
itiebé wes pbere 1896 8 
ok hes a a oe 1905 136 2,185,283 
oeiviaeens vod IQI7 66 
dia dents Cetcetes 1917 8 14,1IT 
PE, eee IQI5 13 82,331 
Seti wugenie 1917 14 339.075 
Vuwiie weber 1917 17 558,485 


ious exces 1869 158 670."88 
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Ne ie SE, 5 cess aaw en NUR Son cok wen bebwale IQOI 9 45,166 
ROMER oo si pk rub cakes + dos ONO 5 3 0h Sebaes ooh odet s 1894 101 465,766 
NN ec cate se Vices < h0 MORENE Us. S sciatae areas ape ew IQI7 8 13,194 
CR AROUND 5 35 os ps dia 5. cin, ¢ SEC co © ache  w'n gs Vib hiereiaie 1898 22 112,571 
eS ESE PTE ee re” RE eae 1908 9 5,113 
ROUGE TOUR ET ©, ss base bie 0-3 os Re er Oey oe mene 1906 5 9,216 
SNE ao kak vais kao vades PENNS igus ss ke ead Cycles 1903 9 12,821 
ON oe. ccvarcesceeaes TEED ee ep ee IQI2 16 31,433 
ee OSCE OEE ROE EE NE oy sas cina-dice iy «2 ce 1904 10 39,437 
SNES ELLOS CEE EN pce wns enn wenean 1904 7 12,381 
NE ois Cub b So sc ye tin sce ey apie agey osc. 4OOT II 50,510 
ptt ote, Maric... 6. sce se es NE eco sscvocse wekess 1906 9 12,615 
ee eee ee Oe eee ED Sips soc overseen eel 1904 II 12,115 
ed a as abe Neel I os. ss Pies Chena 1916 6 78,466 
NN SOIR CREE FC EER OR COMER rer ae IQI2 34 301,408 
EE 8s), inc oye ceasmeeen MUR 5 ace. 55.5.5 sta nee od 1913 19 214,744 
SEES Ces hs cay honseben RM 5 ons 5 cask wnreee een IQI4 40 32,073 
EES ES Go rennet 1914 40 248,381 
0 ESE TEOTRS BSS ee aaa SO is. Seley a whe ws 1878 5I 687,629 
a DN NE oc acter apaoaes> 1912 16 267,779 
NS OE PET ee Re ES ere 1910 98 347,460 
PRN PES Sie sevcnsses oc PR UIE cso ata van sdemns 1908 208 4,706,883 
PURINE iS ias sos eee ON a wial ea eeeetee ee can 1903 6 18,266 
Nesta ce ks anes ooo PRO Saas So sc cae eb aae ee IQI5 10 19,909 
DOE ih My cies ey ot SN irks Wcsag x Scas emia wale 1886 34 134,873 
0 EES SOs aD” Rk sy alias ha dpa 1892 121 208,923 
NS PSS, SIGN ae eT |” ERAS gr ap ape 0 pia By 1899 9 44,525 
abd SPT Ee SRO Ee UE, a wks civ sree ok heer IQII 16 62,129 
PUN hs anv ale ap leew sas NE cies ss ike ta he saR 1908 24 203,534 
SUNN og So ho oles eben PORUSVIVOINA >. 5.5 Sic 6eeks os 1913 6 16,009 
le Ot a ie OU SOMMER: occ kode a 1910? I 8,392 
Pe Cie a Ley coe MM Sear. a. . I9QI§ 14 78,800 
ee a REGS CIR rea I oe ics os conn don 1915 10 24,814 
EE So Re vbi ss odes Seen sad RINE 5.0 Sal acc oes ae ace 1906 50 287,194 
I cs eG eed oh WW OSIRINOE oo aoe Sk Se 1915 II 104,402 
ELE Ae aN a CEN ae 1908 19 83,743 
FNS LEE PEE FNP PIN 55. a nts dae wc wig 1906 10 7,106 
CE op oss x cade des isevees oS ee eer y 1896 9 16,773 
EES ig Cee As as PE rarer Sse 1898 7 11,504 
Black River Falls ...........; ds ea a gee CABINS, or” 1897 7 1,917 
a eR a Pe rN os seas ee 1906 2 620 
ERR RESID, er ee IN ius acuitinicn iene 1895 31 18,310 
SPU On eg NES la ae a 1895 10 18,797 
ee eis og RNIN eas tN crew en 1897 37 25,236 
SETS sas Blam Rare age i Ba anata a IQT3 10 21,371 
BME 0056 O86 es ae WI 5s ein secks es 1889 14 30,417 
PR pct ee iy gllas ocd pet ee oe 1908 13 25,531 
NN RIE Fear aaa ne eer ee Sr ee ee re mer 1912 6 5,783 
MEN ggg gs ee I oui vey ue ae bid 1808 116 373,857 
re MOE awake tnastoernce 1906 6 3,383 
RN ste OE op bed es I ER 1895 5 33,062 
NS “NASR GgEs ea rie pa SE EES EOE Ch ler mE! 1906 4 4,452 
Wo Eh ua bce ed dee & IE 3555 vs dani s bielk bus 1900 14 38,002 
I SE DO eae REN os cl eee 1907 6 3,908 
peemena Center -.... 6.6 6ise.. NS RSs POR ae 1916 7 2,652 
Me eE Ls 60s Lcedbhew bs oc was WEIN oo. os es eye a's 1918 6 3,730 
SEES RE Oe NTE ce RENE SRE HE Bie ocr 1894 12 1,630 
PE POM es io cok scores BRST EBISE ete ele 1905 6 8,602 
Ee ee i a ee NE 50455 Sinivan awed 1897 5 40,384 
MEE ocr wiks. Senet wes MI Secs cwone ast as 1890 16 16,560 











Are you no more efficient than you were Mr. John D. Wright asked the mother of 
several years ago? Progress should spell in- one of his pupils whether she subscribed to 
creased efficiency. THE Vora Review. This was her reply: “I 
am sorry to say that I do not take THe Vora 
Fver thought of the great educational possi- Review. If I had, I am sure I could have done 
bilities of the reference library of the Volta more for my child than I have. That is one 
Bureau? thing I shall always feel very sorry about.” 





















A PRESSING NEED 


There is a pressing need for trained 
colored oral teachers to teach the deaf 
colored children in the South. The 
writer has talked this matter over with 
many, and the only plan that appears 
feasible is to select a colored woman of 
exceptional executive ability and have 
this Association pay for her training in 
one of the normal training classes for 
students desiring to become teachers of 
deaf children, and then aid her in start- 
ing a normal training school in the South, 
from which the schools for colored deaf 
children could draw competent colored 
oral teachers. There are said to be several 
hundred colored deaf children in the 
South who are not in school because 
there are no facilities for caring for and 
teaching them. Again, there are several 
hundred colored deaf children in schools 
for deaf children who receive no instruc- 
tion in speech because there are no colored 
oral teachers available. Merely as an 
economic measure, laying aside all other 
reasons, the North as well as the South 
can well afford to take active measures 
to change existing conditions. A school 
principal of wide experience writes: 

“If a number of Southern schools can 
become sufficiently interested in this 
problem, I believe they will find a way 
to solve it. Lack of interest, legislative 
indifference and insufficient funds seem 
to be the chief difficulties.” 

D. 


THE DEAF BLIND 


The question comes to the Editer’s 
desk: “Was Helen Keller the first deaf- 
blind person who was taught to speak?” 

Our answer is, No. Twenty years be- 
fore Helen Keller was born, a young 
man, “Martin de Martin y Ruiz, deaf and 
dumb from birth and completely blind 
from the age of two years,” was taught 
to read, write, and speak. E. Seguin, in 
the second edition of his “Report on 
Education” (1880), states that Martin 
“is now eighteen. The education of the 
lad was commenced in 1869; and now, 
after four years, he speaks, reads, and 
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writes. He understands the questions of 
moral and of personal hygiene, I know, 
and those of religion, as I was told. He 
is well read in grammar, geography, na- 
tural history, arithmetic, and geometry. 
; Martin Ruiz learned the spoken 
language with the deaf and the written 
one with the blind. All his instruction 
was completed by his alternate passages 
from one of those schools to the other, in 
the same establishment; and likely he 
succeeded because both were alike home 
for him. This young man is in himself 
very interesting by his kind feelings, the 
quickness of his perceptions, and the 
vivacity of his emotions.” 

Again, there is a record of another 
case, twenty years earlier, and it is this 
ease that may compel us to revise many 
of our preconceived or inherited opinions. 
It may be recalled that Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe and Julia Ward, later the 
authoress of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” were married on April 27, 
1843. A week later they sailed for 
Europe. Writing from London on Au- 
gust 2, 1844, to Charles Sumner, Dr. 
Howe wrote: “Everybody is now away 
from London and all gaiety has ceased. 
I find some objects of interest, however, 
in the public institutions and in some 
particular cases of privation of senses. 
One of them, a deaf, dumb, and blind 
woman, who has been totally neglected, 
can be taught to speak and to read, as 
I have quite demonstrated to persons 
about her in only three lessons.” 

D. 


THE FIRST MOTHER-TEACHER 


We are asked, “Who was the first 
mother who endeavored to teach her deaf 
child, and what method did she use ?” 

Our reply is: We do not know. 

That deaf children were properly in- 
structed two thousand years ago is prob- 
able, for in Egypt physicians specialized 
in different diseases. and no doubt there 
were otologists in those days. A little 
later there are said to have been otologists 
in Greece. 

Thanks to Mr. Farrar, we do have the 
record of one mother’s interest in her 
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deaf child in A. D. 1620 or earlier. Bonet 
wrote, as translated by Dixon: 

“I was moved to this undertaking (ex- 
plaining his method of instructing the 
deaf child) by love and gratitude to- 
wards the house of my lord the constable, 
where at the present time a brother of 
his excellency is afflicted in this manner 
(though it is not congenital in his case, 
since he had his hearing up to the age of 
two years), and by the immense labor 
expended by his mother, my lady, the 
duchess, in seeking out all possible reme- 
dies to supply the defect, making in- 
quiries of different persons, and sparing 
no expense in order that so noble a gen- 
tleman might not be left unaided.”* 

D. 


NEWS WANTED 


THE Vo.iTa REvIEw is always glad to 
receive news about deaf children or hard- 
of-hearing adults in any part of this 
country or of the world. Even though it 
is not always suitable for use, yet it is 
always welcomed. If a teachers’ meeting 
is held, send desirable details. Especially 
send copies of any papers that may be 
read and as much of the discussion as 
possible. ‘ 





TRAINING SOLDIERS IN LIP- 
READING 


DEAFENED MEN SOON LEARN TO “HEAR” 


One of the boys who is being retrained 
by the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation makes you think of that adver- 
tisement of the man who smiles and 
says with uplifted hand, “Don’t scream; 
I can hear you perfectly now.” 

For twenty years to have heard every 
sound, from thunder to a mouse scratch- 
ing around in the cupboard at night, 
and then suddenly to come out from a 
spell of spinal meningitis and be sur- 
rounded by a silence you can feel, is 
one of the war wounds hardest to bear. 





*See page 60, “Simplification of the Letters 
of the Alphabet and Method of Teaching Deaf- 
Mutes to Speak,” by Juan Pablo Bonet. Madrid, 
1620. Translated from the original Spanish 
by H. N. Dixon. With an historical introduc- 
tion by A. Farrar. 1890. 
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This boy saw the people about him 
speaking, and couldn’t tell what they 
were talking about, and the whole world 
was like a moving picture with the speak- 
ing inserts cut out—with everything look- 
ing natural, but nothing heard! 

When he came to the Federal board 
for suggestions he told them-to put him 
some place where he would be alone. He 
didn’t want to see people talking and 
wonder his brains out to know if the sub- 
ject were fire or ball games. The adviser 
took a piece of paper and wrote on it, 
“Well, why can’t you find out ?” and then 
he wrote about how he could learn lip- 
reading, and then, though he couldn’t get 
his old job back, there were bigger ones 
to be had. What was that old job, any- 
way? 

It seems that he was a clerk in a starch 
factory, and while he wasn’t in that part 
of the work he was always interested in 
the chemical laboratory. Some day he 
had hoped he would be transferred to 
that division. But now 

But now was just the time. That boy 
was shown how, as soon as he learned 
to hear through his eyes, he was going to 
be given a course in chemistry and 
physics, and if he wanted to he had a 
chance to make his life job that of a 
bacteriologist instead of a clerk. 

Put this proposition to nearly any 
American boy of twenty and see what 
he’li do. Just what this one did. He ap- 
plied himself to lip-reading so well that 
in a remarkably short time he could say. 
“Don’t scream ; I can hear you perfectly,” 
and he was burning the midnight oil in 
his interest in those studies. 

That boy is going to make a success. 
It can be done, because it has been done. 
There is in America today a man who is 
totally deaf and one of the most eminent 
bacteriologists, and he is interested in 
seeing somebody else overcome the same 
handicap. When that boy gets through 
his course there isa place ready for him 
with some one who understands what the 
accomplishment means. 

There was a time when in the first 
days of that silence he said he would 
rather be dead than deaf. He has 
changed his mind about that now. 

He’d rather be re-educated—From a 
Boston paper. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


105 OcEAN AVENUE, 
Op OrcHARD, ME., August 14, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. De LANpD: 

In reply to your appeal in the July issue of 
Tue Vouta REvIEW regarding the effort which 
is to be made to secure higher salaries for 
teachers, I have this to say: Last fall I ac- 
cepted the principalship of a school where the 
entire faculty had resigned the preceding 
spring, having accepted positions elsewhere 
with higher salaries. We had to carry on the 
work with a force of inexperienced teachers, 
training them as they went along. This spring 
this force went out, having received more 
lucrative positions elsewhere. Whether teach- 
ers with or without experience can be procured 
for the coming year will be the problem of 
that school. It is needless to say, the pupils 
are being woefully retarded. 

It is indeed discouraging to teachers who 
have expended their spare time and money and 
energy in striving to keep abreast of the times 
in the various phases of the work, to receive 
replies similar to this: “I wish I might make 
you an offer that would be attractive enough to 
secure your services as a teacher of my ad- 
vanced class, but we pay rather small salaries,” 
etc. Is it any wonder there is a shortage of 
teachers? 

Sara SMALL TEMPLE. 





To Tue Voita REvIEW: 

I lost my hearing eight years ago and tried 
everything for the first few years to get it 
back. But it was the old, old story with the 
doctors—‘“call again.” I even bought pretty 
near all kinds of ear-drum instruments; but 
they are no good. I think I have enough of 
that kind of junk to start in business with. 
Yet there was one thing that I neglected to 
try, and that was lip-reading: but, thank God, 
I am learning it now and making pretty good 
progress, and I am pretty sure, the way that 
I am getting on to it, that in a year’s time I 
will be able to understand lip-reading with the 
best of them. My only regret is that no one 
ever encouraged me to try to learn it until 
last October, 1918. I saw an item in one of 
our local papers stating that a lip-reading class 
for adults would be held Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday evenings by Miss Katherine 
Newman, teacher, public school, 93d Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue. I made up my mind at 
once—lip-reading for me, and that is the only 
thing. Well, I started going three nights a 
week and getting along pretty fair. But yet 
that did not suit me. I thought it over and 
considered it a good idea to take two private 
lessons a week, which I am doing, and. must 
say I am getting along fine for a fellow that 
works from 7:00 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. every day, 
and I have very little spare time between those 
hours to practice. Having read one of your 


Voura Reviews loaned to me by Miss Newman, 
I informed her, after reading it through, that 
I wished to beccme a subscriber. I must 
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further say that it is the best magazine that 
ever interested me, and in fact it would in- 
terest any hard-of-hearing or deaf persons. 
Wishing you success and thanking the in- 
telligent writers of your Vota Review, I re- 
main, 
A. S. HorrMan, 
611 W. 138th Street, New York City. 





State ScHooL FOR THE Dear, 
CotumBus, OnI0, September 5, 1919. 


Dear Miss BLANK: 


Lip-reading is regularly taught in the State 
School for the Deaf, but we do not have special 
classes in it. Our pupils take lip-reading along 
with the other studies. These studies are con- 
ducted in speech and lip-reading. So if you 
should desire to enter here you would have to 
come in as a pupil doing regular school work. 
If you are under twenty-one years of age you 
can fill out the inclosed application and send it 
to me. I will then notify you whether you can 
be admitted. If you are above twenty-one, I 
would advise you to continue private lessons in 
lip-reading. But make sure that you have an 
up-to-date teacher, using some good method 
like the Miiller-Walle or the Nitchie. 

If you would subscribe for THe Vora Re- 
VIEW, published by the Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., you would find it a valuable he'p 
to you, and all prominent schools and methods 
are advertised in it. For this magazine you 
could address Mr. Fred De Land, Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Jones, 


(Signed) 
Superintendent. 





State ScHoor ror THE Dear, 
CotumBus, Oun10, September 8, 1910. 
My Dear Sir: 

Mr. —— jus* called at my office in the in- 
terest of your iitcde son, six years of age. I 
am inclosing you blank application, which you 
may fill ont and return to me when he is near 
seven years of age. I can then tell you whether 
or not he can be admitted to this school, and 
when. Mr. —— said you particularly wanted 
to know what you might do for your son be- 
fore he comes to school. Tue Vota Review, 
published by the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.—Mr. Fred De Land, Superintendent— 
has been publishing a number of prize articles 
on that very question. I am sure if you will 
drop Mr. De Land a letter asking for this in- 
formation, he will be glad to send it to you; 
also, if you would like to subscribe for Tur 
VottTA Review you would be kept in close 
touch with the work of educating deaf children 
and you will get from it the best the profes- 
sion has on the subject. I think the price of 
Tue Voita Review is $2 per year, but Mr. 
De Land can advise you about that. 

Mr. —— says that your wife was a school- 
teacher and is a woman of a great deal of 
force. This being so, you can do a ereat del 
for your son by talking to him for b-ief periods 
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in very simple language, showing him what 
you are talking about and what you wish him 
to do. You could repeat this at different in- 
tervals and in a short time he would know that 
he can understand much you say from the 
movement of your lips; and incidentally he 
would learn quite a good deal of lip- reading, 
even before coming to school. 

If I can serve you any further at any time, 
kindly let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Jones, Supt. 


Eprror’s Nore—We sometimes wonder 
whether many of the State schools have op- 
portunities of this sort to help hard-of-hearing 
persons, parents of deaf children, and THE 
Vota REviEw as well. Mr. Jones never misses 
a chance, nor does Dr. Tate, of Minnesota, and 
our appreciation is keen. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BurEAU OF War RIsK INSURANCE, 
WasuHIncron, D. C., September 3, 1919. 
Eprror Voita REVIEW: 

Replying to your letter of the 18th instant, 
in which you request information as to the 
disability rating for total deafness, I have to 
inform you that I have consulted the Chief 
Medical Adviser, who states that the board 
which is sitting for the consideration of dis- 
ability ratings has rendered the tentative opinion 
that total deafness, due to organic changes, as- 
sociated with loss of bone conduction, should 
be rated as permanent total disability. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) R. W. Emerson, 
Assistant Director. 





THE VoitTa Review, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I am inclosing herewith a little 
poem, which was written by me and which is 
the outcome of grief and suffering on account 
of losing my hearing. I will tell you briefly 
how it came into existence. 

I have not been deaf very long, about four 
years. Prior to that time I could hear pretty 
well in one ear. Now I cannot hear anything 
without an instrument. To become deaf in 
adult life means a great inward struggle of 
adjustment—indeed, the struggle is so great at 
times that one loses faith in everything. One 
day last November, while on my way to a Red 
Cross unit in our neighborhood, some cosmos 
were blowing furiously in the wind. They 
were so bright and cheerful, and it seemed the 
only living thing that spoke to me that morn- 
ing. While at work on the surgical dressings, 
the women all about me were laughing and 
chatting. Not a soul took the trouble to make 
me hear a sound. How I felt my isolation I 
can never describe. And then I thought of the 
flowers outside, and how they were buffeted by 
the cold raw November wind, and yet seemed 
to be cheerful. The first two verses were com- 
posed right there. When I reached home I 
put them down. ‘That night I had a beautiful 
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dream. I dreamed I was in another world, 
and that I could hear. I heard the most beauti- 
ful music (of which I have always been very 
fond); heard voices of loved ones, the song 
of birds, and all things in nature. I said to 
myself: “Why, I am not deaf at all, and here 
I always thought I was deaf.” When I woke 
up I found it had only been a dream. Then, 
immediately, the third verse came to me, and 
my little poem was finished. 
Yours sincerely, 
CaroLINE M. WILson. 





TO THE COSMOS* 


BY CAROLINE M. WILSON 


Dear little cosmos, what do you say, 
Nodding your head in the wind today? 
Soon Jack Frost will come your way 
To claim the life that is now so gay. 


So just nod on, then, while you may, 
In the wind of the bleak November day; 
For all your friends have gone away, 
And only you can brighten the day. 


Dear little cosmos, speak to the heart; 
Like you, we must all fulfill our part 

In storm and sunshine, wherever the way, 
For a new life will bloom in another day. 





MISS BRUHN IN ILLINOIS 


The Department of Public Welfare brought 
to the Illinois State School for the Deaf for 
the week of March 24, 1919, Miss Martha 
Bruhn, of Massachusetts, who is probably the 
most noted instructor in lip-reading in this 
county. 

Miss Bruhn conducted an institute for the 
teachers of the school, lecturing, giving practi- 
cal demonstrations and instruction in the use 
of her methods. 

Miss Bruhn has been stone deaf for a num- 
ber of years, yet is able to converse as freely 
and as fluently—not only in English, but in 
French and German—as though there had 
been no impairment of her hearing. She reads 
lips with ease and understands readily any of 
these languages. 

The institute was one of the most perfectly 
conducted and most profitable courses of in- 
struction ever given to specialized teachers. 
Few women have a more attractive manner of 
presenting their subject, and when it is realized 
how difficult this subject is, Miss Bruhn’s teach- 
ing and method becomes all the more wonder- 
ful—The Institution Quarterly. 





On September 16 Miss Frances McClelland 
opened a school for lip-reading for the hard- 
of-hearing adult in the Y. W. C. A. Building, 
62 Ann Street, Hartford, Conn. 





*Through a mishap these versés appeared in 
a previous number unaccompanied by the story 
of their origin. 
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EDUCATOR TELLS HOW STAM- 
MERERS ARE MADE 


Los ANGELEs, Ca.ir.—Efforts to 
change a left-handed child into a right- 
| anded child often result in a stammering 
child. 

This statement was made by Dr. W. 
Franklin Jones, regarded as an interna- 
tional authority on “handedness” and 
dean-elect of the School of Education of 
the University of Southern California. 

“If your child is left-handed,” said Dr. 
Jones, “don’t try to make it right-handed. 
It was born with a major arm, and in 
transferring the use of the hands you 
may disconnect the ‘wires’ and stammer- 
ing may result. 

“Ninety-six per cent of the race are 
born right-handed and the remaining 4 
per cent left-handed. 

“One-half of the people who stammer 
have transferred the use of their hands. 

“One-third of all left-to-right trans- 
fers are stammerers. 

“One-sixth of all right-to-left trans- 
fers are stammerers. 

“Less than 1 per cent of ‘pure’ handed 
individuals are stammerers.”—Omaha 
World-Herald. 





SPORTING NOTE 


“Nuxated iron put added power behind my 
punch and helped to accomplish what I did at 
Toledo.”—Jack Dempsey. 

Thus the new world’s champion, in large ad- 
vertisements appearing in last Sunday’s papers 
—at least in such papers as need the money 
from such sources. The secret is out. We 
feel that an apology is due to those of our 
readers who rely on this department for their 
knowledge of sporting events. We admit to a 
lack of enterprise in not discovering earlier 
what was going on behind the scenes in Mr. 
Dempsey’s training camp. But three short 
years ago Mr. Willard was telling the public— 
at the expense of the manufacturers of nuxated 
iron—that that marvelous “patent medicine” 
was the secret of his easy victories over Jack 
Johnson and Frank Moran. Now the Honor- 
able William Harrison (“Jack”) Dempsey— 
also at nuxated iron expense—“tells the secret” 
of his training, and explains how “nuxated 
iron” helped him to whip Jess Willard! Ain’t 
science wonderful!—Journal A. M. A. 





The Visible Speech form of the Melville Bell 
Symbols quickly leads a teacher of hearing 
children, as well as teachers of deaf children, to 
think in speech sounds rather than in alpha- 
betic letters. 


THE PRESSING DEMAND FOR 
TEACHERS 


Have you ever given any thought to the 
length of time that many teachers in schools 
for deaf children have been teaching? Do 
you realize that several hundred teachers have 
been teaching during more than thirty-five 
years—that is, during a longer period than the 
estimated lifetime of a generation? Some of 
these teachers must soon retire, and where are 
the teachers to take the places such retirement 
will make vacant? No doubt, some of these 
teachers would have retired before now had 
substitute teachers been available. What are 
you going to do about it? 





THE COMING SUMMER MEETING 


Of course, you are going to the summer meet- 
ing of our Association, which will be held next 
June or July, in or near Philadelphia (date and 
place to be settled by Mr. Wright’s committee). 

And you now want to know how to get the 
best results you can out of that meeting. So 
we offer this advice: Read the Proceedings of 
all the earlier summer meetings, for they con- 
tain not only interesting and very instructive 
reading, but they clearly mirror the progress 
made on methods of teaching speech and 
speech-reading. 

Nowhere else can you find so clearly por- 
trayed the steps that it was necessary to take 
to surmount the difficulties encountered in 
teaching speech and speech-reading to deaf 
children, not only in combined schools, but in 
oral schools, too. And reading the Proceedings 
will increase the high esteem in which you 
hold your profession, and you, too, will ex- 
claim, “It is marvelous what those pioneer 
teachers achieved.” 


THE LAMP OF SCIENCE 


Let History relax her frown 
And shed 
Instead 
A silent tear, 
When she relates 
The horrid fates 
Of Nero, John, or Robespierre. 
These men were cruel; they approached 
The brink, 
I think, 
Of horror; but 
Their father’s sin 
Was greater in 
Not having had their tonsils cut. 
It will be found the snores of each 
At night, 
When quite 
A lad, annoyed. 
What chance had they, 
The better way 
nee them by an adenoid?—Journal A. 





A triple blessing: When you tell others about 
Tue Vorta Review you confer a threefold 
blessing. 
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Miss Lucy McCaughrin, principal of the 
Asheville (N. C.), School of Lip-Reading, is 
sending out a handsomely printed leaflet, con- 
taining the following desirable advice: 


HOLD TO YOUR IDEALS 


Youth is not a time of life: it is a state 
of mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, 
red lips, and supple knees; it is a temper of the 
will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor of 
the emotions. It is the freshness of the deep 
spring of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predominance 
of courage over timidity, of the appetite of 
adventure over the love of ease. This often 
exists in a man of fifty more than in a boy of 
twenty. 

Nobody grows old by merely living a num- 
ber of years. People grow old by deserting 
their ideals. 

Whether sixty or sixteen, there is in every 
human being’s heart the lure of wonder, the 
sweet amazement at the stars and at starlike 
things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge 
of events, the unfailing childlike appetite for 
what next, and the joy of the game of living. 
You are as young as your faith, as old as your 
doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old 
as your fear; as young as your hope, as old 
as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart is an ever- 
green tree; its name is love. So long as it 
flourishes, you are young. When it dies, you 
are old. 

In the central place of your heart there is 
a wireless station. So long as it receives mes- 
sages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, courage, 
and power from the heart, from men, and from 
the Infinite, so long you are young. When 
the wires are down and all the central places 
of your heart are covered with the snows of 
cynicism and the ice of pessimism, then vou 
are grown old, even at- twenty; and may God 
have mercy upon your soul.—Unidentified. 





The Hartford Times publishes a half-tone of 
the partly demolished school building of the 
American School for the Deaf, and also an- 
nounces that only 175 pupils can be accommo- 
dated during the next school term, which will 
deprive at least twenty-five of the educational 
advantages that should be theirs. Last year’s 
school enrollment was two hundred. 

The proposed new school buildings have not 
yet been begun on the site acquired a couple of 
years ago. 

The school during the coming term will be 
conducted in the building at 65 Garden Street, 
which was not included in the property transfer 
to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. The 
old Burbank house, at 714 Asylum Avenue, will 
also be utilized. 

It is said that the teaching force will be the 
same as last year, with the exception of two 
teachers who resigned and will not be replaced. 
—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 





Absorb a spirit of research. 


It will prove 
helpful. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 





Miss Mary Dugane has reopened her school 
of lip-reading at the Twelfth Night Club, 47 
West 44th Street, New York City. Assisted 
by Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., she wil' 
give lessons every morning until one o'clock. 
The school offers a meeting place for pupils 
to practice with each other, a regular biweekly 
practice class, and a literature class, open to 
all lip-readers. Visitors will be cordially wel- 
comed on Thursdays from 11:30 to tr. Special 
invitations have been issued to the annual re- 
union of the school, Thursday morning, No- 
vember 6th, from 11:30 to 1 o'clock. 





Mrs. Lena McKerral writes that she has 
presented to the Public Library in Seattle her 
complete files of THe Voira Review for the 
past eight years. This was certainly a generous 
gift that the hard of hearing in that wonder- 
fully progressive section of the Northwest 
should appreciate. Yet other teachers are 
wisely holding on to their files for reference 
work, realizing that they never can be replaced 
and that they will grow in value with the pass- 
ing years. 





Miss Virginia Sinclair, formerly principal of 
the Milwaukee School of Speech-Reading, is 
an associate teacher in the Whitaker School of 
Speech-Reading. She is a university graduate, 
holding the degree of A. B. from the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois, 
and has had experience in lecturing and or- 
ganization work. She studied speech-reading 
very successfully in the Nitchie School, New 
York City, and holds the certificate as a 
graduate of the Normal Department of the same 
school. 





Tacoma, Washington, now has a school for 
teaching lip-reading to the adult hard of hear- 
ing. Mrs. M. A. Kenna is the principal. Her 
address is 5426 S. Birmingham Street. 





“Learn to Listen with Your Eyes” is the title 
of an exceptionally attractive folder issued by 
the Whitaker School of Speech-Reading for 
the Hard of Hearing, Denham Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado 





IT’S UP TO YOU 
BY ANNIE R. KNOWLTON 


It’s easy enough to be wretched 
And say you are down on your luck, 
While often to smile and look pleasant 
Requires Herculean pluck. 


No friendship is gained by complaining; 
Should you search your acquaintances 
through, 
You'd find that the one most attractive 
Is the one who most seldom is blue. 


There’s another thing equally certain: 
When you can but manage to grin, 
The cheer that you’ve given to others 
Your heart holds reflected within. 
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FRIENDS WHO 


FRIENDS WHO ARE HELPING, TO 
SEPTEMBER 3oth 


Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh.............. 20 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco.... 18 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis............ 16 
Elizabeth R. Poindexter and C. N. Kenfield, 
eet NE i ew ean a Whe cheers 15 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, Phila- 
SND is bs 0s whuaee tard pa ews dea Ses) 14 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston............ 12 
Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles.............. 12 
Katherine Newman, New York........... 10 
‘Mrs. Sara Small Temple, Mystic......... 10 
Mary Dugane, New York................. 9 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto............. 9 
Gladys Bon, Escanaba............eseeeee- 8 
Clara E. Newlee, Chicago..............26. 8 
Louise Howell, Cleveland................. 8 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago................ 7 
Josephine Avondino, Sand Springs........ 7 
Marian J. Anderson, Los Angeles......... 6 
Marian A. Durfee, Providence............ 5 
Lucy McCaughrin, Asheville............. 5 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York............ 5 
Lavilla Ward, Grand Rapids.............. 5 
Mary D. Suter, Washington.............. 4 
Elizabeth G. De Lany, Syracuse........... 4 
pessie Dow, Cincimeal: ¢. 52. 200 2k 4 
Lillian C. Morely, Detroit................ 4 
Martha E. Bruhn, Boston. .............00. 4 
Mrs. Anna Minnehan, Vancouver, B. C.... 3 
Loune T. Kine: Rockford. 2.526653. 65.08. 3 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle.............. 3 


A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City............. 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 


es  INCOE” VOWS ooo iris Se emes p iearaia oncaes 3 
Nettie E. Hemson, Brooklyn............. 3 
Bertha Harlacker, Madison....... S Saevematl 3 
Wright Oral School, New York.......... 3 
Laura A, Davies, Houston. .. 0... isis ce 3 





THE CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


Dr. E. A. Fay has sent out the following 
statement: 


September 22, 1919. 
To the Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 

Dear Frrenps: The formal call, by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals, of the Eleventh Con- 
ference, to be held this year, as announced in 
the May Annals, and the program for its ses- 
sions, arranged by Mr. J. W. Jones, president 
of the conference, are printed in the September 
number of the Annals. 

The issue of that number (owing to circum- 
stances not under the control of the editor) 
is unexpectedly delayed and I therefore take 
this means of informing you of the time and 
place of the meeting. 

The conference will begin at 8:30 a. m,, 

‘uesday, November 11, 1919, and close Friday 
night, November 14. 

he place of meeting is the Ohio School for 
the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. The school will 
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provide meals and lodging for sixty delegates 
and visitors at $3.50 a day. Those desiring to 
avail themselves of these accommodations 
should write Mr. J. W. Jones, superintendent of 
the school, immediately for reservations. Those 
preferring to stop at hotels may write any of 
the following for rates and reservations: The 
Deshler, Ne. Chittenden, Southern, and Vir- 
ginia. Special rates will not be given. 

Mr. Jones has arranged an excellent pro- 
gram, including many subjects of vital im- 
portance, and it is hoped you will all be present. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp ALLEN Fay. 





A letter from a teacher of lip-reading to the 
hard-of-hearing adult reads in part: 

“When I first came here, I made almost 
daily visits to the offices of physicians, and I 
left in all their waiting-rooms literature show- 
ing the advantages of studying lip-reading, 
but I do not recall ever having a pupil sent to 
me by a physician. Nevertheless, I still visit 
their offices occasionally to let them know I am 
still on deck. 

“But just when I was about discouraged you 
suggested calling on the clergy, and the results 
have been very good. The pastor of a congre- 
gation knows the hard-of-hearing persons of 
today; the physician knows that years ago 
some man or woman called to see what could 
be done about some defect in hearing; he kept 
no record and cannot recall the patient’s name; 
but the pastor met Mrs. —— last week and 
urged her to call and tell me her difficulties. 
Thus I spend ten times as many leisure moments 
among the clergy as among physicians, and 
leave much more literature, and I call on all 
alike, regardless of denominational views. The 
Salvation Army sent me two paying pupils and 
one to whom I gave lessons free, as she did 
not have a penny.” 





Parents’ AssocrATions.—As we expect to de- 
vote much space in an early number to de- 
tailing the growth and the achievements of 
associations of parents of deaf children, we 
shall be glad to hear from the officials of any 
of these helpful organizations. 





We regret to have omitted the name of 
Miss Elizabeth Fay from the list of Charter 
Members of the Association. Miss Fay is 
both a charter and a pioneer member. 





To possess a spirit of research; to have that 
frame of mind that leads to a desire for facts 
and spurs on a search in a spirit of humanity 
and honesty, is an invaluable gift. 





A hard-of-hearing friend writes: “I did not 
begin the study of lip-reading until I was stone 
deaf, as it were. Now I am trying to influence 
every hard-of-hearing person I meet to take up 
the study of lip-reading while some remnant 
of hearing remains.” 






















































Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





Teachers Wanted 


WANTED—A good teacher for a primary oral class. 








Address W. E. Taylor, Supt., Idaho State School for the | 


Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 





Teacher wanted for primary work in sghool for hear- 


ing children (nine months) who is also competent to 


instruct a deaf girl of eleven years, who has had part 
of four sessions of oral training. E. P. Sneed, La- 
fayette Springs, Miss. 





WANTED—An experienced teacher of the deaf for 
primary work. FE. S. Tillinghast, Superintendent, 
Oregon School for the Deaf. 





WANTED—An experienced oral teacher for interme- 
diate grades for the session of 1919-1920. Wright Oral 
School, 1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City. 


WANTED—An oral teacher for primary grade. Ad- 
dress, Q. McGuire, Albany Home School, Albany, N. Y. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


Special Positions Wanted 











POSITION WANTED—Dormitory Supervisor in Chil — 
Write for information and — 


dren’s Home or School. 
reference. Mrs. M. Brant, 327 Willow Grove Street, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 





WANTED—Position as nurse in a school for the 
deaf. Twelve years experience with deaf and hearing 
patients. Willing also to help with mending or 
supervise plain sewing. Address Miss Nettie Offutt, 
22 8. Payson St., Baltimore, Md, ; 





ADULT LIP-READING DEPARTMENT 
Texas School for the Deaf 
Austin, Texas 
Private Lessons Free Practise Classes 
MISS DELLE MAYNE 


Normal Graduate Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Also Authorized to Give Normal Course to Teachers 








TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS 

If you need a teacher now is the time to 

advertise. Send a three-line adv. for the No- 

vember number. It may bring many replies 

and enable you to fill vacancies at once. Yes, 

you can get along without the adv. and save a 
nee. SRE 














Engravers and Etchers 





Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 














Correcting defective speech: THE VoLTa RE- 
VIEW expects to publish some excellent articles 
that will prove helpful to teachers who are cor- 
recting defective speech. 





TO TEACHERS 


Advertise now for positions. There are many 


vacancies, and a pressing need for teachers. If | 


you spend a dollar in advertising you secure a 


choice of positions not always obtainable other- | 


wise. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THe Votta Review, published monthly at Washington, 
. C., for October, 1919. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, City oF WasHINGTON, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District afore- 
said, personally appeared Frep Ds Lanp, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of THE Vente REVIEW and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal: Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

1. Publisher, The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street, 
Washington, D. C.; Editor and Business Manager, Fred 
De Land; Managing Editor, Josephine Timberlake. 2. 
Owner: The American Association to Promote the Teach- 

No stockholders. 


3. No 
4. No stock or bonds ever issued. 
FRED DE LAND, 


Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of 


October, 1919. 
[SEAL. ] ULRIC T. MENGERT. 


My commission expires September 10, 1924. 


ing of Speech to the Deaf. 
bondholders. 











APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


I desire to become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of 





Name 





Address 





Date 





& 
Membership entitles you to ‘‘The Volta Review’’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 





Exchange Department 


Will exchange Proceedings of Summer Meetings for 
books relating to the deaf. What have you? Address Ex. 
B, Volta Bureau. : 





A year’s subscription to THE VOLTA REVIEW makes af 
excellent present. 





Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 


New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for the — 
Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles of Speech, 
Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s Arn ; 
Manual. State price and condition. Address D., Volta Be — 
reau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. ; 

























